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fates. 
KORNER’S BATTLE PRAYER. 
})Now that the horrors of war have unhappily 
again visited the Continent, and invested war- 
portry, both German and "French, with pain- 
interest, this spirited composition of the 
Prussian soldier-poet Kiérner deserves especial at- 
tention. I therefore send it, with my own trans- 
lation, made many years ago, which I venture to 


think expresses satisfactorily the meaning of the | 


original, while it preserves its spirited senten- 
tiousness. 
GEBETH WAHREND DER SCHLACHT. 1813. 
“ Vater, ich rufe dich! 
Briillend umwolkt mich der Dampf der Geschiitze, 
Sprithend umzucken mich rasse inde B litze. 
Lenker der Schlachten, ich rufe dich! 
Vater du, fiihre mich! 
“ Vater du, fiihre mich! 
Fuhr’ mich zum Siege, fiihr’ mich zum Tode; 
Herr, ich erkenne deine Gebothe, 
Herr, wie du willst, so fiihre mich, 
Gott, ich erkenne dich! 
“ Gott, ich erkenne dich! 
So im herbstlichen Rauschen der Blatter, 
Als im Schlachtendonnerwetter, 
Urquell der Gnade, erkenn’ ich dich, 
Vater du, segne mich ! 
“ Vater du, segne mich! 
In deine Hand befehl’ ich mein Leben, 
Du kannst es nehmen, du hast es gegeben, 
Zum Leben, zum Sterben segne mich. 
Vater, ich preise dich ! 





“ Vater, ich preise dich ! 
’s ist ja kein Kampf fiir die Giiter der Erde ; 
Das Heiligste schiitzen wir mit dem Schwerte, 
Drum fallend und siegend preis’ ich dich, 
Gott, dir ergeb’ ich mich! 
“ Gott, dir ergeb’ ich mich ! 
Wenn mich die Donner des Todes begriissen, 
Wenn meine Adern gedffnet fliessen, 
Dir, mein Gott, dir ergeb’ ich mich ! 
Vater, ich rufe dich! 
Translation, 
{* Father, I call on thee ! 
Where the deep cannon roars dreadful around me, 
Where the red lightning of battle has found me; 
Ruler of armies, I call on thee! 
Father, O guide thou me! 
“ Father, O guide thou me! 
Lead me to triumph, or lead me to perish, 
Teach me thy will in submission to cherish ; 
Lord, as thou wilt, so guide thou me! 
God, I bow down to thee! 
“ God, I bow down to thee! 
As when the oak parts in tempests asunder, 
So ’mid the roar of the cannon’s dread thunder, 
Fountain of mercy, I call on thee! 
Father, look down on me! 
“ Father, look down on me! 
Thine is my being, O thou best canst shield it; 
Thou didst bestow it, and freely I yield it ; 
Living or dying, look down on me! 
Father, I trust in thee! 
“ Father, I trust in thee! 
Not for earth's treasures our blood are we spending, 
All that is sacred our swords are defending ; 
Falling or conquering, I hope in thee, 
All I resign to thee! 
‘ All I resign to thee! 
When all a 1round me in mist shall be clouded, 
When in the dark robe of death I am shrouded, 
Father, I vield my soul to thee! 
Father, look down on me!” 
This version is in the same metre as the original, 
so that it can be sung to the stirring music of 
Himmel, composed for the German. F. C. H. 


WAR SONG, 
As you occasionally give insertion in “N. & Q.” 
to verses illustrative of times past and present, 
may I hope that the following picture (not very 


| pleasant) of one aspect of life and death in France 


and Germany may not be uninstructive. The 


| state of mind expressed in war songs is often so 


utterly at variance with all right Christian feel- 
ing that nothing can be said in defence of it, and 


| it is only to be viewed for the time as a kind of 


mental fury and aberration. When the passions 


| excited by war are allayed we have then leisure 


calmly to consider the poet’s spirit-stirring strains, 
which form part of the history of the times ; and 
proper allowance must be made for his Tyrtewan 
raptures, since they may, in the main, be a de- 
fence of right and justice, although erring on the 
side of extravagant and unnatural sentiment. 
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The present warlike effusion is one of several re- 
cent productions of the kind in defence of Ger- 
many. I have not seen any of the French songs 
composed during the present fearful war mania. 
They are probably composed in quite as bitter a 
spirit of nationality. 

The Germans possess an extensive collection of 
their historical songs in five volumes 8vo, by R. 
Von Liliencron. Joun Macray. 

Oxford. 

ON THE DECLARATION OF WAR BY THE 
FRENCH. 
[ From the German of Friedrich Bodenstet }. 

“Ye Frenchmen, ye Frenchmen, beware of the day 
When the foemen from Germany haste to the fray ; 
On—onward they rush, a vast army of might, 

Hate swells in their bosoms, hands clasped for the 

fight ; 

They think on past days of dishonour and shame, 

And burn to avenge them and rescue their fame. 

In discord ye thought to embroil us—but see 

In the war-whoop to meet you all Germans agree ; 

On the Rhine’s sacred stream shall a battle be fought, 

And there shall a true German verdict be taught. 

Such a battle your Emperor never has seen, 

To teach him and Frenchmen what Germans can 

mean, 

There came up bold troopers and told me outright— 

Arouse ye! and sing us a song for the fight ; 

Of love and of pleasure enough thou hast sung, 

Now grim hate and vengeance our bosoms have stung ; 

Hate—never to bend to the Frenchman’s proud will ; 

Hate—never the false ranks of Cesar to fill; 

Hate—scorning all boasting and windy renown ; 

Hate—scorning all Frenchmen in country or town. 

So came the bold troopers and spoke to me there— 

Quick! sing us a war-song, and wreaths ye shall 

wear; 

A song full of ardour and courage untamed, 

To hear it we'll march with fresh fury enflamed. 

Up! up! then, Bavarian and Palatine, 

And fling back the Frenchman afar from the Rhine. 

Up! brothers, from Mark and the Suabian land, 

And utterly crush the base, blustering band; 

Up! Pommers and Saxons, and Hessians and Franks, 

Now grasp hand in hand ye, and win all our thanks, 

Be Germany’s honour and triumph renowned, 

In the Rhine all French glory for ever be drown'd ; 

The old perjured despot of France must begone, 

To Paris our path’s by the cannon alone, 

His Germans our Hero-King leads to the Rhine, 

While victory o'er their bright banners shall shine.” 


THE SUPPOSED DESCENT OF ROBERT LYLE 
FROM A CO-HEIRESS OF MAR. 

Various matters having engaged the attention 
of the writer for the last two months, he delayed 
any reply to the observations of EsrepARE in 
“«N. & Q.” 4" S. v. 537, upon the subject of the 
alleged descent of Robert Lord Lyle from a co- 
heiress of the house of de Mar. 

The ancient family of Lyle at one period of | 
time held large possessions in the county of Ren- 
frew, and frum their position as peers of parlia- | 
ment, might, without presumption, have aspired 


| to an alliance with the still more ancient and 
| noble race of de Mar. But that they did so has 
not been proved by anything like legal, or eyen 
moral, evidence; for excepting one document, to 
be immediately noticed, there is nothing to sup- 
port the assertion of George Crawford, the his- 
torian of Renfrewshire, on the subject, though 
adopted subsequently by succeeding genealogista, 

Crawford founds his assertion upon Fordun in 
“ Vita Jacobi Primi.” Unfortunately this reference 
is valueless, first, because that ‘important and 
authentic writer died before 1386, and secondly, 
because he must have had the gift of second sight 
to compose the life of a monarch who was not 
born during his lifetime. No doubt Bower, 
Fordun’s continuator, might have said something 
of the kind, but he did not do so. In Goodall’s 
edition of the Scoti-Chronicon, which ends with the 
life of James L., there is not a word on the sub- 
ject. Therefore, from whatever source Crawford 
obtained his information, it could not come either 
from Fordun or his continuator. 

That Sir Robert Erskine was heir of line of the 
Mar earldom is undoubted ; for, without going 
further, he was declared to be so by Queen Mary, 
her son James VI., and the parliament of Scotland, 
who invariably style him Robert Earl of Mar—a 
recognition which, after the lapse of nearly three 
| centuries, can hardly be questioned. His father, 
| Sir Thomas Erskine, was the husband of Janet 
| Keith, heir of line of Lady Elyne, otherwise Helen, 
| daughter of Gratney Earl of Mar. She certainly 
might have had a younger sister, through whom 
the Lyles could claim a moiety of the lands: this 
| is but a conjecture, nothing more; for the only 
| sister of Elyne, according to the genealogy of the 
| family of Mar, compiled during the lifetime of 
| the attainted earl (1709) by George Erskine— 
| Baron Baillie of Alloa—adopted by his lordship 





and placed by him with the family muniments, 
states that such a sister did exist, but that she 
died without issue. Robert Lord Erskine, upon 
the death in 1436 of Alexander Stewart, jure 
curialitatis, Earl of Mar, became, jure sanguinis, 
Earl of Mar as next heir of the Countess Isabella. 
| He was served heir in the territorial earldom and 
territorial barony or lordship in the months of 
| April and November, 1438. To the peerage he 
required no service, as it vested in him by right 
of blood. : 
The earldom of Mar, when the succession 
opened, consisted principally of rights of over- 
lordship or superiorities, and the same 1s believed 
to have been the case with a greater part of the 
lordship of the Garioch. Now if there is one 


| settled point in the feudal law of Scotland, as 


regards succession in honours, it is, that in the 
case of co-heirs,. Dignified offices, Superiorities 
and Peerages, devolve exclusively a the eldest 
sister and her heirs, the only divisible portion of 
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the estate being the solum, or, as it is usually 
called, the domunium utile, the eldest daughter 
taking in addition the principal messuage and 
adjoining lands as a precipium.* The English 
vale in reference to baronies falling into abeyance 
never at any time applied, or could apply, to Scot- 
land, where the eldest female invariably takes in 
destinations to heirs. Where there are no imme- 
diate heirs and the title is unclaimed, it is said to 
be dormant: for example, a charter or a patent to 
heirs, either male or female whatsoever, when the 
heir does not turn up, is said to be dormant; but 
when the charter or patent is to the heirs male 
or female of the body, and there are neither one 
nor the other, the honours become extinct. 

Abeyance can never apply to a Scotch peerage, 
although some English lawyers have shown their 
ignorance by asserting its application. Conse- 
quently Sir Robert Erskine, in right of his mother, 
was Earl of Mar, whether Lady Elyne, his ances- 
tress, had a sister or sisters. 

In this way, whether the first Lord Lyle or his 
father did marry a female of the Mar family, in 
her right all that he could claim any right to 
was a share of the dominium utile of the earldom 
orbarony. With the superiorities or dominium 
directum he could have no concern, that passing, 
with the title of honour, to the representative of 
the elder sister. 

The only thing having the appearance of re- 
levancy on the subject is a charter preserved 
in the chartulary of Paisley, which establishes 
that upon September 25, 1452, Robert Lord Lyle 
borrowed from the abbot of Paisley 112 marks to 
be expended in prosecuting his right to the /ands 
of the Garioch belonging to him in heritage. In 
security for which loan his lordship conveyed to 
the abbot and convent a third part of his fisheries 
in the Clyde called le Crukytshot. The words 
used in regard to the lands of the Garioch are 
mihi jure hereditario pertinentibus. 

This deed, the only real piece of evidence that 
hasas yet turned up, proves that Lord Lyle main- 
tained a claim to the lands, meaning thereby the 
solum or dominium utile de le Garioch hereditario 
jure; but how such right came to him is left in 
the dark. The Garioch may have been given to 
him or to his predecessors by one or other of the 
two countesses, or by James, second Earl of Dou- 
glas and Lord of Mar. Without further conjec- 
tare, it is sufficient to say that they may have 
come to him in a variety of ways. Lord Lyle’s 
assertion proves only the fact that he believed he 
had a right to these lands—nothing more. 

Very recently the writer has ascertained that 
there existed, at a time not very remote, in the 
Mar charter chest :— 








* Stair, book iii. tit. 5, s. 11.; Erskine, book iii. tit. 8 
8.16; Riddell, Peerage Law, vol. i, p. 114. 
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“Decreet arbitral pronounced by David Prior of the 
Cloyster of the Monastery of Cambus Kenneth and Wil- 
liam of Gutheri Chanon of Glasgow, on a difference be- 
twixt Patrick of Galbraith and John of Lyle and other 
co-executors to the deceased Sir Robert of Lyle and 
Duchal on the one part, and Sir Robert Erskine of that 
Ilk on the other, Sealed and dated April 20, 1433.” 


This decreet arbitral was issued prior to the 
death of Alexander Earl of Mar, which did not 
occur for three years afterwards, when Sir Robert 
Erskine became, jure sanguinis, Earl of Mar. If 
this document were forthcoming, it might explain 
the nature of the connection between the deceased 
Sir Robert of Lyle and Earl Robert of Mar, then 
only known as Sir Robert Erskine. 

In 1438 Robert Erskine expeded his two ser- 
vices, took possession of the lands of the earldom 
and barony, became Earl of Mar, and as overlord 
or dominus directus entered vassals. Why Lord 
Lyle delayed for years in prosecuting his alleged 
right is certainly at this date difficult to compre- 
hend; perhaps mea urgens necessitas may be ac- 
cepted as the explanation. 

3ut the important part of this mortgage deed 
is, that Lyle advanced no claim to the lands of 
the earldom of Mar. If he had descended from 
a co-heir of Lady Elyne, his right to a share of 
the lands of the earldom was just as good as that 
to the lands of the Garioch.' 

It is not to be wondered at that Sir Robert 
Douglas, the peerage writer, and his editor, the 
late Philip Wood, Esq., who did so much to im- 
prove the second edition of the former's Scotish 
Peerage, could not explain satisfactorily the al- 
leged connection of the Lyles with the de Mars, 
or account for the disappearance of the claims of 
the Lyles when James IIL., after the death of Earl 
Robert, fraudulently got his lordship’s service set 
aside, notwithstanding the struggles of Thomas 
Lord Erskine to maintain his just position. 

At the time when what is denominated the 
service negative was procured by James II. and 
Thomas Erskine was extruded from the earldom, 
Earl Robert had either successfully resisted the 
claim of Lyle, or had come to some understanding 
with him. 

Perhaps, in the latter case, Earl Robert may 
have paid off the mortgage to the abbey, and 
obtained an assignation to the charter ; for “ true 
it is and of verity” that subsequently the earls 
became proprietors of this very fishery, and so late 
as the year 1642, John Lord Erskine, son and 
heir of the Earl of Mar, is infeft in the fishery 
called the Crukytschot, which Lord Lyle had in 1452 
conveyed in security to the abbey of Paisley. 

If his majesty James II. could have made any 
use of Lyle’s claims, we may be assured he would 
have done so. He was by no means a very scru- 

ulous person, as his stabbing the Earl of Douglas 
in the castle of Stirling evinces—a murder, too, 


i70 





aggravated by being brutally perpetrated under 
trust, as Douglas visited the king, conceiving that 
a safe conduct would protect him. Neither did 
he hesitate to resort to foul play to attain any 
object he was desirous ofSeffecting. No wonder 
that in 1587 the parliament of Scotland declared, 
after a thorough and searching examination into 
facts, that the lawful heirs of Mar had been wrong- 
ously deprived of their inheritance, partly by oc- 
casion of the troubles occurring and intervening, 
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and “‘ partly by the iniquity of the time and stay- | 


ing of the ordinary course of justice to them, by the 
partial dealing of such = as had the govern- 
ment of our sovereign lord’s predecessor as well 
in parliament as councill.” 

Pod Chancellor *Crichton, who managed the 
reduction negative, is here evidently pointed at, 
for it would not have¥been decorous to have men- 
tioned his master by name. 

When, at a later date, the case with Lord El- 
phinston (1626) came to trial, his lordship never 
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male representation did not transfer the title and 
what may have remained of their estates to Mont- 
gomery of Lainshaw, shortly !afterwards the male 
representative of the family of Eglinton, that 
earldom having been transferred to a Seton, who 
thereupon took the name and bore the arms of 
Montgomery. 

When the Lyles first assumed the arms of 
Mar does not appear; that they did so is true, 
After the Montgomeries became Lords of Lyle, or 
rather took the title—for, excepting in one in- 
stance where the last heir male voted at the peers’ 
election, the writer has not found any evidence 
whatever of a proper legal recognition of their 
claim—as Scotish barons, they enlarged the quar- 
terings. By what proper authority this was done 
it is impossible to say, and is in reality immaterial ; 
for the real point for explanation comes to be, how 


| it happened that the eldest heraldic authority in 


alluded to any claim competent to the Lyles, | 


neither did he question the descent of the Earl of 
Mar, but founded upon an alleged charter of Au- 
gust 4, 1404, by the countess, the original of which 
was not then produced, neither was it exhibited 
during the proceedings in the reduction nega- 
tive. In both cases a transcript or certified copy 
was put in evidence, but no one ever saw the 
original. But, even if it ever existed, it was 
inoperative, as the Court of Session, adopting the 
plea of Lord Mar’s counsel, Sir Thomas Hope, 
decided that, as it had never been confirmed by 
the crown, it could create no valid right in 
Alexander Stewart. 
tended that a confirmation might be presumed after 
such a lapse of time; but the judges in 1626, in 
like manner with the Committee of Privileges in 
the case of Balfour of Burleigh, refused to coun- 
tenance any such presumption, recognising in both 
cases the legal maxim that de non apparentibus et 
non existentibus eadem est ratio.* 

The matter, after all, just comes to this, that 


Lord Elphinston then con- | 


there is no sufficient evidence to show any descent | 


of Robert Lord Lyle from a co-heiress of the Earls 
of Mar; and if it could be established it would 
not affect the status of Robert Earl of Mar, 
who for nearly three centuries, by the crown 
and parliament of Scotland, had been acknow- 
ledged as the heir of line of the family, and the 
next heir of Isabella Countess of Mar, in her own 
right. 

One word as to ‘quartering the arms of Mar. 
Upon turning to Sir David Lyndsey’s well-known 
book of arms (1542), those borne by the Lords 
Lyle do not appear, which is singular, as the old 
male line was flourishing at that time, and a fe- 





* Balfour of Burleigh case, House of Lords, July 21, 
1868 


Scotland has not registered in 1542 the arms of 
the Lords of Lyle. 

Sir David Lyndsey may have been more scru- 
pulous than his successor in allowing arms not 
properly verified to be inserted in his judicial 
record of such things; andif the Lords Lyle were 
entitled legally to quarter the arms of de Mar, it 
is surprising they omitted to verify that right by 
the sanction of the Lord Lyon King-at-armse. 

It has been recently stated that, in a sort of 
continuation of Fordun and Bower, attributed to 
Bishop Elphinston, which was in the Fairfax 
Collection and is now in the Bodleian Library, 
it is said, when mentioning the seizure of the 
Mar domains by James I. of Scotland, that there 
was a belief that his majesty had deprived the 
families of Erskine and Lyle of their lawful rights. 
That the king did take that to which he had no 
right is quite true, but an on dit of the above kind 
is no evidence whatever; and it must be recol- 
lected that the future bishop was not born until 
a quarter of a century after the demise of the 
Countess Isabella, and that he was not more than 
four or five years of age when Alexander Stewart, 
the life-rent earl, died. 

That the Lords Lyle may have at one time been 
allied to the de Mars is far from improbable, but 
that there is no evidence of their connection with 
the family seems difficult of proof. The remark 
on the subject by Wood in his edition of Douglas 
must not be overlooked. He says it is very sil- 
gular that, “in all disputes betwixt his Majesty 
(James II.) concerning the earldom of Mar, there 
is no mention” of any claim on the part of the 
family of Lyle. - a. 
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THE EARL OF HADDINGTON. 

Can any correspondent of “N. & Q.” suggest 
the authority for, or any facts corroborative of, 
the following anecdote, which is not at least with- 
out some profit? I find many references to the 
Earl of Haddington in The Court and Times of 
James I., 1848, but do not observe any during the 
king’s sojourn at Edinburgh at the period referred 
to. A letter of Mr. Chamberlain (dated May 24, 
1617) speaks of the king standing godfather “ to 
a son of the Lord Haddington,” who had been 
that week christened in the chapel at Whitehall. 
This passage is abridged from a useful little book 
entitled Living to by Joseph Johnson 
(Nelson & Sons, Edinburgh and New York) :— 

“It is related that Thx i 
tish judge at the beginning of the seven 
attained great wealth, and was created Earl of 
ton by James [., who, in ordinary 
uly called him Tam o’ the Cowgate 
the earl’s resi being in the ¢ te of argh. 
When James visit land in 1617 f the old 
statesman very rich, and was med the peopl 
lieved him to be in 7 e philosopher’s ston 
there being 1 ther f mode of accounting for 
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iow of the story he 
heard respecting him. ‘The lord president immediately 
invited th and rest of the company present to come 
to his house in the Cowgate next day, when he would do 
his best to give them a good dinner, and lay open to 
them the whole mystery of ‘the philosopher's stone.’ 
The next day ac ; 
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figure king a urtiers, 
whom the president feasted to their hearts’ content, 
After dinner the king reminded him of the philosopher’s 
stone, and expressed the utmost anxiety to be speedily 
made acquainted with so rare a treasure, when the 
‘pawky’ (?) lord addressed his majesty and the com- 






pany in a short speech, concluding with the information 
that his whole lay in two simple and familiar 
maxims—‘ Never put off till to-morrow what can be done 
to-day, nor ever trust to another’s hand what your own 
tan execute.’ The guests, who expected to find the earl’s 
talisman of a more tangible character, were perhaps dis- 
appointed, but the king, who could appreciate a good 
saying, took up the affair more blithely, and compli- 
mented his host on the means he had employed for the 
construction of his fortune; adding that these admirable 
apothegms should henceforth be proverbial under the 
appellation of ‘Tam o’ the Cowgate’s Philosopher's 
Stone.’ ” 


secret 








S. M. S. 


TEMPLES OF DIANA TIFATINA AND JOVIS 
TIFATINUS. 
I gave an account in a former paper (4% 58, 
vi. 21) of the remains of the camp of Hannibal on 
Mons Tifata, but there was another spot at the 
foot of the mountain which I was anxious to 
examine, and with which the name of Sulla was 
connected. At the foot of the north-western 





| 
| 


ordingly saw his house thronged with the } 











part of the mountain, we are told by Velleius 
Seinen (ii. 25) that Sulla (3.c. 83) defeated 
the Marian general Norbanus; and in gratitude 
tor this victory he consecrated a considerable 
tract of land to Diana, the goddess, who was 
worshipped near to the spot where the victory 
had been won. The ruins of the temple are found 
at the old church St. Angelo in Formis, where I 
saw some interesting remains. ‘The pulpit of oak 
is supported by four columns of white marble, 
and the font is constructed out of an ancient 
pillar. At the entrance there are four large 

he Corinthian order, two of Oriental 


columns of the 
granite, and two of cipollino. In the interior of 


the church there are twelve pillars of smaller size. 
The 
. \] 


coioure 


pavement is of mosaic, formed of beautiful 
| marble—all, no doubt, taken from the 
e ancient temple. There are also two 























wtly brick and partly reticulated, evi- 

tly belonging to the old building. It would 
year that, during the disturbed period of the 
Roman empire towards the beginning of the 
C} the lands belonging to the temple 
h nated; as an inscription was found 
of the church stating that »em- 

pt (a.D. 69-79) restored the terri- 
tory formerly dedicated by Sulla to the goddess. 
The church is called by the peasantry St. Angelo 
Pisciarello; and in the middle of tenth 
century an abbey of Benedictine monks, which 
has been long in ruins, was erected close to the 
church. There must have been a great number 
of temples in the vicinity of ancient Capua, if we 


may judge from the place-names, which still 
hand down a shadowy reminiscence of the pagan 
divinities. Thus there is Casa Jove, where Jupiter 
once was worshipped; Casapulla, no doubt show- 
ing the site of a temple of Apollo; 

where Mars may have had his shrine 
Cellola, in honour of Ceres. 

On the highest pinnacle of the mon 
to the village of Caserta Vecchia, are 
ruins of the temple of Jovis Tifatinus. Here, too, 
are some interesting remains in the church of 
St. Pietro ad Montes, which has evidently been 
built from the ruins of the ancient temple. There 
are two pillars of Oriental granite of a large size 
in front of the church, and in the interior eight 
columns of different kinds of marble, with archi- 
trave, cornices, also of marble. I heard of a piece 
of vandalism, which, however, it scarcely becomes 
us to reprove, as your pages are constantly re- 
cording acts of the same character in our own 
churches. A fine candelabrum of Parian marble 
had been destroyed ; but for what purpose I could 
not discover, as there was evidently a desire to 
conceal the proceeding from a stranger. There 


Marcianise, 
; and Casa 


intain, close 
fi yund the 


was a basso-relievo sculptured on it of Venus 
from the sea on a shell-formed skiff, 
It is curious to find on this 


issuing 
drawn by dolphins. 
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high-lying spot a representation of Venus Anadyo- 
mene ; no doubt a copy of the poetical idea found 
in the famous painting of Apelles, which we 


know that Augustus (Plin. N. 2, xxxv. 36, 28; | 


Strab. xiv. 657) brought to Rome from the island 
of Cos. We have heard much lately about light- 
ing candles in our churches: the custom, however, 
is of old date, and was known to the Romans, as 
this candelabrum shows. 
custom in the remote parts of Italy: at Strongoli 
the site of the ancient Petilia, about twelve miles 
from Croton, of which I[ lately (4" 5S. v. 416) 
spoke, there is an inscription recording the will of 
® citizen, in which he leaves to the Augustal col- 
lege of Petilia a sum of money and a vineyard. 
He directs the money to be laid out in the pur- 
chase of “candelabra et lucernas bilychenes,’ 
which are to be used ata particular public fes- 
tival, at the celebration of which the wine pro- 
duced by the said vineyard, called cedicium, is to 
be drunk. Cravrurp Tart RamaGe. 


IWAN TURGENJEW, THE RUSSIAN NOVELIST. 
This eminent Russian writer, whose name has 
been brought prominently before the European 
public for the last ten years, and who—the critic 
observes, from whose review of Turgénjew’'s 
writings I borrow these biographical jottings— 
“as regards his poetical power does not give way 
to any living European writer” (Julian Schmidt, | 
Bilder aus dem geistigen Leben unserer Zeit, Leipzig, 
1870, pp. 428-471), was born Nov. 9, 1818, in the 
very heart of Russia, in the government depart- 
ment Orel, where his parents possessed an estate. 
“ Of the desolate remembrances of his childhood, at 
home and its neighbourhood, the attentive reader will 
find painful traces in many of his novels: the wildest of 
lis romances are evidently taken from life.” — Anteé, p. 430. 
In his twentieth year he came to Berlin to 
study philosophy. At the same time he acquired 
the most profound knowledge of German litera- 
ture, and of the German language itself; and he 


has always considered—as he says himself in the | 


introduction to a collected edition of his works in 
German—Germany as his second fatherland : — 

“T have to thank Germany for far too much, not to 
Tove and venerate it as my second Vaterland; but to 
appear [ alluding to the faithful German rendering of his 
works] in one’s proper form before those we love and 
venerate, is certainly a natural wish.” 


After his return from Germany, he remained 


for about six years in Russia, most probably living | 


on his estate, being a passionate huntsman, but 
cultivating the muses at the same time. In 1846 
he went abroad for about five years, and the first 
superior novels of his pen began to appear, the 
most widely known of which will be Pictures of | 
the Life of a Huntsman. In 1850 he returned to 


Russia as a celebrated poet ; but his severe though | 


I found traces of the | 


| just descriptions of Russian serfdom excited the 

displeasure, perhaps the hatred, of the Russian 
| nobles and of the court, and in 1852 the Emperor 
Nicolaus banished him from St. Petersburg, and he 
was obliged to live on his estate under survyeil]- 
lance of the police. During this time the most 
gloomy of his novels made their appearance, of 
which I will subjoin the German titles: Tagebuch 
eines iiberfliissiyen Menschen; Ein Briefwechsel; 
| Das Gradenbrod; Mumu; Die Herberge auf der 
Heerstrasse; and Der Antschar (vide ante, p. 431), 
The present emperor was the cause of Turgénjew’s 
final return to the capital, shortly before the death 
of Nicolaus (March, 1855) : — 

“ With a noble consciousness, the poet can tell himself 
that his descriptions have contributed in no small degree 


» | to induce the Emperor Alexander to liberate the serfs,”— 


( Vide anté, p. 431.) 

From this time (1855), too, dates Turgénjew’s 
intimate friendship with the family Viardot- 
Garcia,* which friendship has induced him to 
spend almost all his life, with the exception of 
an occasional visit to his country, out of Russia, 
mostly at Paris, in Italy, and in London. For the 
last five years he has almost exclusively been 
living at Baden-Baden (vide ant2, p. 459). Of his 
later novels, Rudin, Das adelige Nest, Vater und 
Sihne, and Raucht—are probably the most cele- 
brated ones. They are, to a great extent at least, 
what the Germans call Culturromane. How many 
and which of Iwan Turgénjew's novels have 
been translated into English? He has also writ- 
ten for the stage, especially comedies ; and one of 
these, full of humour, is highly spoken of—Die 
Theilung. As a novelist one cannot but admire 
his freshness, naturalness, poetical conception, and 
artistic power. HERMANN Krnot. 

Germany. 


Dogeetr’s Coat and Baver.—The following 
addenda, which lately appeared in a contemporary, 
seem to deserve a place in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ Doccetr’s Coat anp BapGe.—The waterman’s 
coat and silver badge, given by Thomas Doggett, an 
eminent actor of Drury Lane Theatre, in remembrance of 
| the accession to the throne of George I. on August 1, 
| 1715, and competed for annually on August 1 ever since, 
in accordance with the terms of his will, by six young 
watermen, was again contested for over the Thames 
waters on Monday. In addition to the coat and badge, 
other prizes have been instituted since Doggett’s time for 
| the benefit of the oarsmen who take part in the struggle, 
| and the number and value of the awards have no doubt 
contributed to make the race the very remarkable event 
of the aquatic season in the metropolis it is. The sculler 
who wins gets not only the waterman’s livery and badge, 
but he also now obtains five guineas from the Fish- 
mongers’ Company, and a bottle of prime old port at the 


* He has since written the libretto of one of Madame 
Viardot-Garcia’s operas. ; : 
+ Literally, “smoke,” with which expression he iden- 


tifies the aims and longings of the present young genera- 


tion. 
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first banquet of the company next ensuing after the race. 
Sir William Joliffe by. his will bequeathed funds from 


which handsome prizes are annually devoted as aw ards 
for the second and third best men. The* Fishmongers’ 
Company, moreover, have agreed to give 1/. 11s. 6d. each 
year to the fourth man, and a guinea to the fifth and 
sixth. It is thus provided that every oarsman who com- 
petes receives some prize. The watermen, as is cus- 
tomary, rowed in the broad-beamed, old-fashioned, wooden 


rigged boats, such being presumably the kind of skiff 


most in keeping with the semi-antique character of the 
Doggett bequest.” * 
J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Tae Buriprine or Trryirry Cotiece, Dustin: 
New CotteGe anp Kinpare Hatyi.— The fol- 
lowing extract from Fuller’s 
Britam, xvi. cent. book ix., may be worth re- 
cording in“ N. & Q.” As anold member of the 
University I would feel much interest in any 
account of New College and Kildare Hall :— 

“Nor must it be forgotten, that what Josephus ( Antiq. 
Jud. lib. xv. cap, 20) reports of the Temple built by 
Herod :— 

kar’ éxeivoy Tov Kaipdy oikodSouovnevov Tod vaod, Tas 
év 3e 
Bpous ws uh) KwADCa Td Epyor. 

“*During the time of the building of the Temple, it 
rained not in the day time, but in the night, that the 
showers might not hinder the work.’ I say what by 
him is reported hath been avouched to me by witnesses 
above exception, that the same happ’ned here from the 
founding to the finishing of this Colledge ; the officious 
Heavens always smiling by day (though often weeping 
by night) till the work was completed. 


pev hucpas obx deiv, Tais vutl ylvec@a Tovs iu- 


“The whole species of the University of Dublin was 
for many years preserved in the Individuum of this one 
Colledge. But since this instrument hath made bette: 
musick, when (what was but a monochord before) hath 
got two other smaller strings unto it, the addition of New- 
Colledge and Kildare-Hall. What remaineth? but that 
I wish that all those worthy Divines hid therein, may 
have their Doctrine drop as the rain; and their speech 
distil as the dew, as the small the tender herb, 
and as the showers upon the grass.” (Deut. xxxii. 2.) 


“ The addi- 
R.C. 


rain upon 


The note on the margin observes 
tion of two emissarie Hostells.” 

Cork. 

Bep oF Ricwarp III.—At the Leicester meet- 
ing of the Archwological Institute, the society 
visited Beaumanor (the seat of W. P. Herrick, 
Esq.), and there saw the bedstead on which 


Richard III. is said to have slept at the “ White | 


(now Blue) Boar,” on his way to Bosworth Field. 
Mr. Thompson stated that the bed-stock might 
possibly be a portion of the original piece of fur- 
niture, but the principal part is of the Elizabethan 
period. A former landlord of the inn (Mr. Clarke) 
was observed to be suddenly possessed of a good 
deal of money, and Mrs. C larke was murdered by 
her servants to gain possession of the gold which 


interested in this subject 
409, 471; 3°4 S. v. 


{* Those readers who are 
are referred to 2°¢ S. vy, 237; vii. 
$24.—Ep.] 
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it was believed had been found in the old bed- 
stead. Mr. Herrick traced the authenticity of the 
bed for between two hundred and three hundred 
years, and showed that it was originally in the 
a of the Drake family. Mr. Herrick 
purchased the bed from a representative of the 
Babington family about twenty years ago. 

Mr. H. Shaw, F.S.A., in a letter to The Times 
(Oct. 25, 1866), says that, when he published his 
Spec rhe of Ancient Furniture in 1836, he made 
diligent search for examples of ancient date. The 
oldest bed he met with then (or has heard of 
since) was of the time of oa VIL, and be- 
longed to a clergyman in the neighbourhood of 
Blackburn, who had bought it out of an old 
manor-house. Joun PiaGor, Jun., F.S.A. 


“Why ARE THEY suvut?”’—I presume that 
most of your readers C hope all) know Horace 
Smith's stanzas under this he vading : — 


* Composed while the author was sitting outside a 
country church in Sussex, much regretting that, as it 


was week-day, he could not gain admittance to the 
sacred edifice.” 

In a copy of his poems now before me the 
following stanza is added, which, though nat 


deeply reverent, is both truthful and suggestive. 
especially considered by the side of Smith’s 
seventh and eighth stanzas: — 

* T’ll tell you why—because Bill Sykes, or Snooks, 

Or such as think police reports mere libels, 
May take a fancy to the best bound books, 
Cabbage the Psalters, and impouch the Bibles! 
That's why they’re shut.” 
W. T. M. 

Latin CnronocramMs.—lIn a thin 4to work in 
my possession, entitled— 

“De Anulorum aureorum origine, usu, jure, varietate, 
rbusu, efficacia, &c. Recensente Henrico Kitschio Lip 
sico M. B., &c. Lipsiw, apud Henning. Grosium 8.” 

The date is set down in the following manner :— 

“ Anno ere Christiane 
AnV Los pretlosos aMorIs LV DIbrla reor.” 
[MD,LL,VV.111 = 1614.) 

The dedication ends thus— 

“ Devotissime nuncupat et paratissime offert author 

ch ronologizs ans, 
annI InItIVM faVste proCeDat, opto.” 
[ MD,C,VV,U11 = 1614, } 


Cork, 
TELEGRAPH WIRES 
EArRtTu.”— 


“ These little threads, never quite silent if there be but 
the faintest breeze to make them ‘ hum ’—a strange but 


“Tre NERVES OF THE 


| well-known music—are the nerves of the earth, running 


over land and under seas, and speeding the thoughts of 
the world through all its great round body.”—The Rob 
Roy on the Jordan, p. 19, London, 1869. 

J. MANUVEK. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Queries. 


"REMARKABLE SIMILARITY OF ABORIGINAL 
ImpLements.—As the commissioner for Western 
Australia, at the International Exhibition of 1862, 
I received from the Colonial Committee at Perth 
several specimens of native shields. The long 
narrow form of these implements of defence is 
common to all the Australian colonies, I believe ; 
but I cannot say whether the ornamentation is 


uniformly the same. But among the Swan River 
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find “50 calfs’-ginns” entered as bought, and 


| very similar entries occur in subsequent years, 


nation it consists of an oblong pattern (following | 


the shape of the shield), composed of border 
within border traced in different coloured paints. 
The late Mr. Christy, an indefatigable collector 
of aboriginal weapons (who contributed a fine 
collection to the Museum of St. Petersburg), 
called my attention to the exact similarity of 
these shields to those used by the natives of 
Central Africa—a similarity not only in shape 
and pattern, but actually in the succession of 
colours in the pattern. How is this to be ac- 
counted for? Is it possible (and no other theory 
seems admissible) that it is purely an accidental 
coincidence? It is perhaps not difficult of belief 
that the native mind in two races, in all respects 
so utterly distinct, should have hit upon the same 
shape and form of weapon to meet and throw off 
the common spear. It is even not very surprising 
that savages, unacquainted with “lines of beauty,” 
should adopt the same crude form of ornamenta- 
tion; but it is somewhat startling, I think, that 
they should have used apparently the same pig- 
ments, and very extraordinary, as it appears to 
me, that they should have adopted precisely the 
same succession of colours. Possibly Str Jonn 
LvBock, or some contributors more deeply versed 
in this interesting study than myself, will be able 
to give a very plain and simple explanation; but 
I thought the fact was worth “ making a note of.” 
ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 

Stoke Newington. 

P.S. As I may be prevented from seeing 
“N. & Q.” for some weeks, anyone who may be 
curious about the subject can address me at the 
office of the Newspaper Press, 11, Ave Maria 
Lane, E.C. 

Beneat Crvm Srrvice.—Is there any pub- 
lished list or other authority to which I could 
refer for the date of death of a member of the late 
Hon. E. I. Co.’s Bengal Civil Service, who died, 
I have reason to believe, shortly after the year 
1816, on his return to this country ? C. 8. K. 


Catr-Gin Pre.—At W. in Lancashire there | 


was formerly held an annual fair or wake, known 
as “Calf-Gin Fair,” from a particular pie being 
sold there, as well as the other condiments, toys, 
&c., met with at such places. In the parish 
workhouse book under the date 1747, March 3, I 


What is a “calf's-ginn,” and what is the pie 
like P M. b 
Srr Grorece CAaREw.— Who was the Sir George 
Carew who was one of the challengers with the 
king and the Lords of Suffolk and Essex at the 
great joust at Greenwich in May 1516? (State 
Papers, Henry VIII. Domestic, Nos. 1893—1935,) 
He was not the Sir George Carew who was 
drowned at Portsmouth in the “ Mary Rose” in 
1546. The latter was the eldest son of Sir Wil- 
liam Carew of Mohuns Ottery, Knt., and on his 
father’s death, August 11, 1536, was found, upon 
the ing. p.m., to be thirty-two years of age, and 
consequently only twelve years of age in 1516, 
Moreover, he was not knighted until after his 
father’s decease. I think the Sir George whom I 
must have been one of the Beddington 
Any information will oblige 
Joun MActean. 


seek 


family. 


Hammersmith. 

City Roap CHaper (WEsLryan.)—Having in 
active preparation a work relating to this well- 
known place of worship, to include historical 
notices of the chapel, a full copy of all the in- 
scriptions on the gravestones, and biographical 
sketches of the chief persons interred there, any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” who can direct the author 
to any historical notices of the chapel in any 
magazine or other work, will confer on him a 
favour which will be gratefully acknowledged. 
Address, G. J. Stevenson, 54, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C.* 

“Tae Dost Lrerary.”—Three fortnightly 
numbers (and probably more) of The Dublin 
Library were published in the year 1761. By 
whom was it edited, and how many numbers ap- 
peared ? 

“ We shall not,” writes the editor in his address to the 
reader, “confine our whole attention to subjects of a 
religious kind, but endeavour to promote science and 
literature in general ; and we propose to set out with an 
accurate and copious survey of the present state of know- 
ledge, taste, and learning.” 

If I mistake not, it is a very rare Dublin 
periodical.t ABHBA. 


Greek AND Mvustarp.—At the W. grammar- 
school it was formerly a rule that no boarder 
should have mustard to his meat until he had 
commenced the study of the Greek language. Is 
such a custom known or heard of eee 


f* Our correspondent will find some interesting par- 
ticulars of the City Road Wesleyan Chapel in The Chris- 
tian Miscellany for July and August, 1861, Second Series, 
vii. 193, 225.] : 

[+ This periodical is briefly noticed in “N. & Q.” 34 8. 
ix. 174.—Ep.] 
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Hesrew Inscriptions, Jews’ Buryrne Grounn, 
FRANKFORT-oN-Matn.—Can any of your readers 
inform me whether any translations exist of the 
Hebrew inscriptions on the numerous tombs in 
this very interesting medieval Gottesacker? I am 


informed that the tombs of the ancestors of the | 


principal Jewish families of modern Europe may 
still be found there, and the lion of the tribe of 
Judah is sculptured on many of the stones, which 
are nearly all of dark red sandstone, and generally 
in good pres srvation, although the burial-ground 
has not been used as such for several years, For 
s Hebrew scholar, I hardly know any place better 
deserving a visit. H. H. 

Portsmouth. 

“Tr ratns 1’ Pranets.””— When the showers 
are partial and confined to particular localities, a 
Craven peasant says, “it nobbut rains 7’ planets.” 
What is the meaning of the phrase? In our 
dialect we have no such word as planet. 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 

Lapy Aenes HunGEerrorp.—Whose daughter 
was Dame Agnes Hungerford, wife of Sir Edward 


Hungerford of Heytesbury, Knight, and mother | 


of Walter Hungerford, who had summons to par- 
liament on June 28, 28 Hen. VIII., and who, two 
years afterwards, suffered death on Tower Hill ? 


Banks gives as the wife of Sir Edward Hunger- | 


ford Jane, daughter of John Lord Zouch of Har- 
yngworth, and makes her the mother of Walter; 
but in the grant of livery to Walter the son he 
is styled son and heir of Sir Edward Hungerford 
and Agnes his wife (Pat. Rolls, July 15, 15 Hen. 
VIL). 
in Hilary Term, 14 Henry VIIL., and was hanged 
at Tyburn in February 1523. Particulars as to 
her parentage and her crime will be acceptable.* 
Joun MAc LEAN. 

Hammersmith. 

Earty Irartan Comepy.—Haym, Biblioteca 
Italiana (ii. 165), mentions two editions of the 
Aristippia; and adds, non se ne sa Vautore. I am 
desirous of ascertaining whether anything more 
is known of it. I do not find it named by Tira- 
boschi. W. M. T. 


Lapy FreEnoLpEers.—We hear much of wo- 
men’s rights at present, and of the propriety of 
their having the privilege of voting in the election 
of members of parliament. In looking over some 
old lists of the freeholders of Dumfriesshire to- 
wards the end of the seventeenth century, I was 
surprised to find the names of two ladies. Did 
ladies exercise this right in these days? I have 
before me the original list, signed “Queensberry,” 
of the freeholders of Nithsdale in 1665. The first 


(* Some interesting particulars of Dame Agnes Hun- 
erford, by John Gough Nichols, Esq. and the Rev. Canon 
ackson, are given in The Archeologia, xxxviii. 353- 

359.—Ep. } : 





She was attainted of felony and murder | 





| 
} names are — “ James Duke of Monmouth,” “ Earl 


of Nithsdail,” “Earl of Glencairn,” “ Earl of 
Annandail,” “ Earl of Galloway,” “ Earl of Twed- 
dail,” and the twentieth name is “ Agnes Douglas, 
Laidy Craigs.” The rolls, which | possess, are 
not continuous, but in 1676 her name still appears : 
in the October list of that year she has disap- 
peared. James Duke of Monmouth was beheaded 
in 1685, and in 1687 I find his widow, the 
“ Duchess of Buccleuch,” heading the roll, and it 
continues to do so till the year 1719, the last roll 
which I possess. She died Feb. 6, 1732, in her 
eighty-first year. Did females who had freehold 
property of sufficient amount possess this right of 
voting with other freeholders? Who was Agnes 
Douglas Lady Craigs ? 
CravuFrurp Tarr RAMAGE, 


LL.D. CONFERRED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PuHitaDELpnia, U.S.A.—This honorary degree, 
“causi honoris,” having lately been conferred on 
one of your most frequent and talented contribu- 
tors, whose adopted home has long been Switzer- 
land, may I ask if it is the correct thing to call 
himself, and be called by others, “ Doctor ” in this 
his native country? Whether he is to be ad- 
dressed “ John (say) Smith, Esq., LL.D.,” or “ Dr. 
Smith,” I presume the literary adjunct is a real 
honour, and not a mere pretension and sham, as in 
the case of adegree conferred causd pecunie, when 
the great distinction has been bought for a tive, or 
| a ten-pound note, as I sadly fear much too often 
has been the case, to the disgrace of merit and 
the triumph of humbug. Curer ERMIne. 


OxrpHantT Famity.—When did this Dutch— 
| for it must be Dutch—family (Olifant = Ele- 
phant) first settle in Scotland? Rietstap, the best 
authority for Dutch heraldry, does not mention 
any family of Olifant as bearing arms in Holland ; 
but he quotes from Burke (General Armory) no 
fewer than twelve Scotch Oliphants, and describes 
the arms borne by them. Sain in citing the 
Oliphants of Condie and Newton, assigns to them 
as supporters “two elephants proper.” He adds 
that the family is “descended from a common 
stock with the Lords Oliphant”; and yet to the 
latter noble house he gives no supporters at all. 
JAYDEE. 





PortRAIT OF Puitirp.—In the Kaisersaal at 
Frankfort there is amongst other portraits one of 
Philip, dated 1197-1208, Attached to the picture 
is the following motto :— 

“Quod male ceeptum est ne pudeat mutasse.” 
Who was Philip? Is the motto a: quotation; if 
so, from whom? W. D. H. 

Repvsiics.—What books contain the best ac- 

count of republics, ancient and modern? J. G. 


SHAKESPEARE AT THE LEIcEsTER GUILDHALL, 
What authority is there for the statement made 
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at the Leicester meeting of the Archeological 
Institute, July 27, that Shakespeare acted at the 
Guildhall ? This hall formerly belonged to the 
Guild of Corpus Christi, and was purchased by 
the Corporation in 1563. On the old roof timbers 
the hooks remain to which curtains and parts of 
scenery were hung when used by itinerant actors. * 
Joun Piaeor, Jun., F.S.A. 


Jovurnat or Ricnarp TowNELEY oF TOWNELEY, 
Esa.—In Derham’s Astro-Theology, p. 111, 8vo, 
1715, there is reference to a note from the 
“‘ Journal of Richard Towneley, Esq. of Towneley, 
in Lancashire,” dated September 6, 1682, and I 
wish to ascertain if the “ Journal” was ever pub- 
lished. A brief account of the “ingenious” 
author, who was, like Derham, a F.R.S., and who 
died in 1707, etat. seventy-seven, is given in 
Whitaker's History of Whalley, pp. 488-9, third 
edit. 1818. F, R. R. 





Querics with Ansiwers. 


Portrait oF James II. — Could any of your 
readers inform me whether Sir Godfrey Kneller 
painted a portrait of JamesII.? I have a charac- 
teristic likeness of the unfortunate king, which is 
said to have been painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
but I am anxious to have the fact authenticated. 
The portrait has been in Limerick, it is said, since 
the sieges. Mavrice Lenrman, M.R.LA. 

Limerick. 

[Ten sovereigns sat to Sir Godfrey Kneller, namely, 
Charles IT., James II. and his Queen, William and Mary, 
Anne, George I., Louis XIV., Peter the Great, and the 
Emperor Charles VI. Here is Sir Godfrey's receipt of 
701. in payment for the pictures of Charles II. and the | 
Duke of York :— 

“ Received from Sir Andrew Forrester, by order of the 
Lord Marques of Queensberry, seaventy pounds sterline, 
which, with fifty pounds sterline received before from 
the Lord Treasurer Deputt, is in full of the originall 
pictures of the King and Duke, with frames tothem. I 





say, received this 13th October, by me, G. Kneller.” 
These pictures appear to have been sent to Scotland. 
Vide The Bannatyne Miscellany, iii, 328, 339. 

There was also another portrait of James II. by Kneller 
taken in 1688 for Samuel Pepys, the Diarist. For we 
are told, that when that monarch was sitting to Kneller 
for his picture, intended as a present to the Secretary, 
news coming of the Prince of Orange having landed, the 
king, with the utmost composure, desired the painter to 
proceed and finish the portrait, that his good friend might 
not be disappointed. This portrait was lately in the 
possession of the Cockerell family; and, if we mistake | 
not, was lent to the National Portrait Exhibition of 
1866. It was engraved by Vertue, and is thus lettered: | 
“ Drawn and Engrav’d by Geo. Vertue from an Original 


[* Vide“ N. & Q.” 1* 8. v. 532.—Eb. ] 


Painting done for Secretary Pepys, and painted from 
life by S* Godfrey Kneller, An° Dnt 1688,” his en- 
graving may be seen in Rapin’s History of England, fol. 
edition. 

The inscription by Pope on Sir Godfrey Kneller’s 
monument in Westminster Abbey possesses so much ele- 
gance and poetic thought, that, although it is very 
generally known, we venture to give it: “ Hwee placuit 
semel et decies repetita placebit ” : — 

“ Kneller, by Heaven and not a master taught, 
Whose art was nature, and whose pictures thought, 
When now two ages he had snatched from fate, 
Whate’er was beauteous and whate’er was great, 
Rests crown’d with princes’ honours, poets’ bays, 
Due to his merit and brave thirst of praise, 

Living, great Nature fear’d he might outvie 
Her works; and dying, fears herself may die.”) 


Kine Ricwarp III.’s Progress rrom Lonpon 
To York.—lIs any record known to exist of this 
royal progress, which took place between July 6 
and Sept. 8, 1483? Any single date fixing an 
event in this short period would be acceptable to 

W. HL 8. 

[Richard III. ascended the throne on June 26, 1483, 
and was crowned at Westminster by Cardinal Bouchier 
on July 6 following. He commenced his royal progress 
through the middle and northern counties of England, 
accompanied by the Duke of Buckingham, on the 23rd of 
the same month, on which day he quitted Windsor for 
Reading ; and after staying awhile in Oxford, Wood- 
stock, and Gloucester, in which last-mentioned place 

Suckingham took his leave of him “in the most loving 
and trusty manner.” He reached Tewkesbury on Aug. 4. 
Thence he proceeded to Worcester, Warwick, and Coven- 
try, where he also rested for longer or shorter terms. At 
Warwick Castle, which he entered on the 8th, he was 
joined by his queen, the Lady Anne Neville, daughter of 
“the king-maker.” The precise date of his stay in 
Coventry is made known by his signing on Aug, 15 an 
order for payment for articles supplied to Queen Anne. 
Two days afterwards he was at Leicester, from the castle 
of which town he addressed a letter to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, dated Aug. 18. On the following day he entered 
Nottingham, and on the 27th he reached Pontefract 
Castle, where he was joined by his son, the young Earl 
of Salisbury. On the 29th of the same month he entered 
the city of York in great state; and on Sept. 8 he and 
his queen were re-crowned within the minster by Rotheram, 
“the Lord Primate of England.” We have gathered the 
above dates for the most part from Miss Caroline Hal- 
sted’s vindicatory account of Richard III. as Duke of 
Gloucester and King of England, 2 vols. 8vo, Lond. 1844 
(ii, 142-161), which she has established by contemporary 
documents, &c.] 

QvoraTion WANTED.—In the Ductor Dubditan- 
tium, book 1. chap. i. rule v., occurs the following 
couplet, of which, with especial reference to my 
query (4 S. vi. 74), “ When you are at Rome, 
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do as Rome does,” 
verification : 
“Cum fueris Roma, Romano vivito more ; 
Cum fueris alibi, vivito sicut ibi.” 

I am gratified to find that I am supported in 
my view of the origin of the proverb by so great 
an authority as the learned ina Taylor; but 
is not the good bishop mistaken in asse rting that 
the Saturday was observed as a fast at Milan as 
well as at Rome? Had such been the case 
Monica would have had no ground of complaint, 
and Ambrose’s advice would have lost all the 
point and pith for which it has become so de- 
servedly famous. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory. 

[In the gloss upon Gratian’s Decretum, edition of 
1510, the lines in question are thus rendered :— 

“Si fueris rome: romano viuito more, 
Et si sis alibi ; viuito sicut tibi.” 
Prima Pars, Dist. xii. fo. 11. 

It neither appears from the text of Gratian, nor from 
that of his glossographer, that St. Ambrose was the au- 
thor of the verses. They are simply quoted in the margin 
to lend additional force to an argument—viz. that certain 
observances in the primitive church were indifferently 
followed. ] 

AmBRrosk Fisner.—In the east cloister of West- 
minster Abbey, at the entrance to the Chapter 
Library, the following inscription has just been 
cut :— 


BENEATH THIS STONE 
WAS BURIED 
“THE BLIND SCHOLAR,” 
AMBROSE FISHER, 
1630, 
AUTHOR OF . 
“A DEFENCE OF THE LITURGY. 

Can you furnish me with any particulars as to the 
author and book here commemorated ? M. P. 

[A Defence of the Liturgie of the Church of England, 
being a dialogue between Novatus and Irenzus, by Am- 
brose Fisher, was edited by John Grant in 1650, and 
dedicated “to his much honoured friend Sir Robert 
Filmer, Knight.” In his epistle dedicatory Grant states 
that Fisher was brought up amongst those—the Puri- 
tans—whom afterwards in his Defence he confuted, 
having, “ when he came to maturitie,” .... . “by the 
Great Over-Ruler of all plots and purposes,” been drawn 
“out of that Schisme, which even with the milke was 
instilled into him, and under the ferule was pressed upon 
him.” It appears further that Fisher was contemporary 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, with Sir Robert Filmer 
and John Grant, and that he afterwards passed to West- 
minster, where he became tutor or usher in the house of 
Dr. Grant, brother of the latter. Three epitaphs—no 


date of birth or death is mentioned—are given by Grant, 
two in Latin and one in English, those in Latin having 
been written by Sir Robert Ayton and Dr. Thory, a 
French physician, and the other by John Harris, a King’s 
Scholar. ] 
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Hoty, tae German Port. —Can any of your 
literary correspondents possibly tell me whose 
name is represented by the initials R. W. D., 
under a translation of one of the best known 

= ms of the German poet Hilty (b. 1748, d. at 
| Hanover, a in Hone’s Table-Book (ed. 1827, 
vol. ii. p. 159)? And are other English transla- 
tions of Hilty’s poems known to exist ? The one 
in the Table-Book is the well-known Aufmunter- 
ung zur Freude, composed a short time before the 
poet’s death; but it is merely an imitation, and 
R. W. D. has not reached any of the exquisite 
beauties of the original. Hilty was a great ad- 
mirer of English literature, and Germany owes to 
him a good German translation of extracts from 
The Connoisseur (Der Kenner), of Bishop Hurd’s 
Dialogues and part of Shgftesbury. 

Hermann Krypr. 


Germany. 

[In Blackwood’s Magazine will be found “An Elegy 
on a Country Maiden,” from the German of L. C. H. 
Hilty, signed R. H. (vol. ix. 544); also, “Ismene and 
Leander,” ballads, without a signature, xxxi. 
881-883. ] 


in three 


Replies. 


LORD BACON. 
(4* S. vi. 40, 140.) 

Bacon has not been handsomely used by pos- 
terity in the matter of titles. In all the books 
which he published after he became a peer, he 
called himself, if writing English, “ Francis Lord 
Verulam, Viscount St. Alban”’; if Latin, “ Fran- 
ciscus de Verulamio (or Franciscus Baro de Veru- 
lamio), Vicecomes Sancti Albani.” His surname 
Bacon he dropped altogether, and evidently meant 
to live in literature under the name of Verulam. 
In those of his books which were published im- 
mediately after his death, the same practice was 
followed by Dr. Rawley, the editor. In the title- 
pages of the Sylva Sylvarum (1627) and the Mis- 
cellany Works (1629) he is styled “The Right 
Honourable Francis Lo. Verulam, Viscount St. 
Alban.” But I suppose it was found that the 
title required explanation. People did not know 
who Lord Verulam was. . During the whole time 
that this was his proper title, he had always been 
spoken of as “ The bord Chancellor’; and after 
he ceased to be Lord Chancellor, when his proper 
title was Lord St. Alban, he was hardly spoken 
of at all. Hence it came that neither of these 
titles had become familiar to people’s ears. The 
name by which he was popularly known being still 
Sir Francis Bacon, it was thought expedient to 
have that name on the title-page; and therefore 
in 1638, when Rawley published the Opera Moralia 
et Civilia, he set them out as “ Francisci Baconi, 








Baronis de Verulamio, Vicecomitis Sancti Albani, 
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Moralium et Civilium tomus,” &c. And on the 
title-page of the Resuscitatio (1657) he styled him 


“The Right Honourable Francis Bacon, Baron of | 


Verulam, Viscount Saint Alban.” 

Whether “ Baron Verulam of Verulam” might 
lawfully style himself, or be styled by his literary 
executor, “ Baron of Verulam,” is a question which 
I am not learned enough in the laws which govern 
titular distinctions to answer. 
say, that the practice has been universal and in- 
variable. I doubt 


produced, of later date than 1657, in which his | 


titles of nobility, if set forth at all, are set forth 
in any other form. Of course I do not speak of 
legal or formal documents, but of books, engraved 
portraits, and the like. 

But if we have used him unhandsomely in 
refusing to recognise him by the title which he 
used himself and desired to be known by, we 
have used him still worse in the title which we 
have ourselves bestowed upon him. However it 
may be with “Baron of Verulam,” there can be 
no doubt that “Lord Bacon” is a title which 
never belonged to him at any time of his life, 
either by law or custom. He was successively 
Mr. Francis Bacon, Sir Francis Bacon, the Lord 
Keeper Bacon, the Lord Chancellor Bacon, but 
he never heard himself called “ Lord Bacon,” and 
I think he would hardly have accepted that title, 
even if the king had offered it. When and by 
whom it was first given him, I do not know; but 
it seems to have become familiar by the middle 
of the seventeenth century. In the second edi- 
tion of the Reliquie Wottoniane (1654) I find 
the name “Fra. Lord Bacon” appended to a 

oem. In the second part of Osborn’s Advice to 

is Son, I find him s rh red of “the Lord Bacon, 
Earl (si) of St. Alban’s,” and Osborn died in 
1659. In Lloyd's Worthies (second edition, 1670; 


gut I think [ may | 


whether an instance can be | 
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| leave 


I have not the first edition at hand) an extract 


from the “ Advancement of Learning” is entitled 
“The Lord Bacon’s judgment of a work of this 
nature.” And in Tenison’s Baconiana (1679) we 
have “a full account of all the Lord Bacon’s 
works.” By this time, therefore, it had come to 
be the name by which he was ordinarily known, 
and must remain so, ‘ 

I suppose it was used originally for shortness, 
instead of “the Lord Chancellor Bacon”: just as 
Lloyd’s “Observations on the Life of the Lord 
Chancellor Egerton” have, for the running title at 
the top of the pages, “ Observations on the Life 
of the Lord Egerton” — a case exactly parallel. 

James SPEDDING. 





Technically it is incorrect, no doubt, to speak 
of Lord Bacon; but who would not pronounce it 
mere pedantry to avoid the use of the familiar 
style? Similarly I daresay it must be conceded 


that, according to the herald-books, Baron of 


[4 S. VI. Aveust 27, '70, 





Verulam is wrong. Nevertheless, the usage of 
two hundred years and upwards must count for 
something, especially when such usage has the 
sanction of Dr. Rawley earlier, and of Mr. Sprp- 
DING in our own day. I believe my excellent 
friend Mr. Speppine will have a note to send 
you on the little matter. I may observe, finally, 
that it is unquestionably well for editors that 
vigilant eyes should be over them; and so thanks, 
if not acceptance, for “ N. & Q.” note.* 
ALEXANDER B. Grosarr. 
St. George’s, Blackburn. 

COUNTESS OF TYRCONNEL. 

(4% S. v. 466; 4" S. vi. 139.) 

Prompted by Mr. Hatt, I herewith acknow- 
ledge my error, in stigmatising the story identi- 
fying Lady Tyrconnel with the White Milliner 
as “ stupid and wretchedly vague,” by now saying 
that it is grossly untrue; for, as Queen Mary died 
in 1692, her husband King William died in 1702, 
and the Countess of Tyrconnel was not permitted 
to come to England till 1705, it is impossible that 
“the pretty story of the ‘White Widow’ at the 
Strand Exchange, in the time of William and 
Mary ” can be true. 

It is equally as untrue that the Countess of 
Tyrconnel died on Feb, 29, 1730, but I would 
despair of convincing Mr. Hatt of this very simple 
fact. I have to thank Mr. Cunrtnename for 
pointing out a probable source of error in the date 
as it is put on the tablet at Paris. . Indeed the 
error may have arisen from me in transcribingit. 

Mr. Darton clearly proves that nunneries were 
at that time proscribed in Dublin, for he says 
this particular one of Poor Clares was founded by 
the permission of the Irish government. I beg 
to doubt this assertion. Jacobitism and 
toman Catholicism were equally pointed at in 
the penal laws, and the case of the Countess of 
Tyrconnel was peculiarly a bad one. Though the 
government may have given no direct permission, 
they may at the same time have winked at the 


| establishment of Poor Clares in Lady Tyrconnel’s 


own house. I am away from my books at present, 


| so I cannot say how monastic establishments in 


Dublin were affected under the penal laws; and 
Mr. Grisert, though he mentions the establish- 


| ment of a Dominican convent in 1708, does not 


relate any of the circumstances connected there- 
with. 





[* As the “herald-books” are the proper authorities 


| on questions of style and title, and as Mr. GrosarT now 


“concedes that according to the herald-books Baron of 


| Verulam is wrong,” we have nothing further to say upon 


‘the matter beyond expressing our satisfaction that the 


discussion has called forth Mr. Sreppre’s satisfactory 
explanation of the way in which the great philosopher 
came to be called Lord Bacon.—Ep. “N. & Q.”] 
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Mr. Hatt, it seems, does not believe in tomb- 
stones or contemporary newspapers, trusting more 
to local traditions existing amongst the “ reli- 
gieuses ” of the present day, and the mode that 
he thinks a Roman Catholic lady of high rank 
should be buried at midwinter, as he says; but 
surely March 9, wanting but one day from the 
spring, cannot be called midwinter. Indeed, his 
chronology is altogether of a very curious de- 
scription. However, I will give him another ac- 
count of the date and place of her death. In the 
History and Antiquities of St. Patrick, by W. M. 
Mason, we have an extract from the register 
stating that she was buried in a vault there on 
March 9, 1730, and at the close of the same article 
we read that she died at Arbour Hill, March 6, 
1730. Carson’s Weekly Journal is quoted for the 
authority. WILLIAM PINKERTON. 


THE DUKE OF CHANDOS BUYING 


(4" 8. 


A WIFE. 
vi. 134.) 


The question which T. D. asks relative to the 
Duke of Chandos may, I think, be satisfactorily 
answered. The Timon of Pope’s satire was James 
Brydges, who was created Duke of Chandos 1719, 
and by his first wife (only daughter and heir of 
Sir Thomas Lake of Canons, which marriage 
brought the Canons estate into the family of 
Brydges), was father of Henry Brydges, second 
duke, whose second wife was the heroine of the 
romantic story your correspondent refers to. 

Marlborough Castle has been claimed as the 
inn where the sale was made, but this has been a 
tradition evidently confounded with the event, 
which certainly did take place at the Pelican, 
Newbury. The following particulars were told 
me by an old lady, a native of Newbury, and 
herself ten years old at the time. She had often 
heard her mother relate the particulars to her 
family, and as a local history he children were 
often in the habit of repeating it to their children: 
The Duke of Chandos and a companion dined at 
the Pelican, Newbury, on their way to London. 
After dinner there was a stir and a bustle in the inn 
yard, and the explanation was, “ A man is going to 
sell his wife, and they are leading her up the yard 
with a halter round her neck.” ‘‘ We will go and 
see the sale,” said the duke to hiscompanion. They 
did so. The duke was smitten with her beauty 
and patient acquiescence in a process which would 
(as then supposed) set her free from the power of 
& harsh and ill-conditioned husband. He bought 
her, and married her on Christmas Day, 1744. 
His first wife had died 1738, but whether at that 
time the duke was a widower, or whether a con- 
siderable time intervened between the date of her 
urchase and her becoming Duchess of Chandos, 
oes not appear. 
plete pedigree in Beltz’s Review of the Chandos 





She is called in that very com- | 


Peerage Case, “ Ann Jefferyes;” but it would 
seem, from one or two circumstances, that her 
maiden name was Ann Wells, as given in peer- 
ages of that period. In an old peerage in the 
library of Queen’s College, Cambridge, the cele- 
brated antiquary Shaw has noted againstj this 
match, “she was chambermaid of the inn at 
Newbury”; but the conclusive proof is found in 
the blazon of her hatchment fifty years since in 
Keynsham church (but perhaps no longer there, 
as the building has undergone the process called 
restoration), and is as follows—Brydges impalin 
Wells azure, three fountains proper. Her an 
name still lives at Keynsham, though the abbey, 
her favourite residence, has long since been levelled 
to the ground, and the property disposed of. Anold 
alms-house has the coats of Brydges and Rodney, 
and the “ Duke’s Arms” was the sign affixed to 
the road-side inn, where in coaching days the 
Bath and Bristol stages were wont “ to water and 
bait.” 

Ann Wells, second Duchess of Chandos, died 
1759, leaving one daughter, Augusta Ann, married 
1778 to Henry John Kearney, Esq. The duke 
married, thirdly, the daughter of Sir John Major, 
but had no issue by her. 

In the celebrated Chandos Peerage case was 
any argument produced on either side, for or 
against the probable date of the hatchments upon 
which so much was supposed to depend, such 
argument being founded on the style of the em- 
bellishments, shape of the shields, and general 
character of the painting itself ? o. W. 

IVY: THE BANE OF ARCHAZOLOGY. 
(4* 8. vi. 131.) 

There is another and an opposite view of ivy- 
growth upon old buildings than that of Mr. Pror- 
FORD, and it is well noteworthy. He goes off in 
great admiration of ivy: non placet. At least not 
that it should hide and feed on and finally over- 
turn such buildings as he would have in clothes 
(and choke). It clings so closely, as Mr. Picx- 
FORD hasit; but no doubt Gen. Wood is right—it 
would pull down his castle. If people want 
“wreathing mantles” and “ verdantchaplets” there 
are plenty of modern antiques to put them on. I 
myself have a tenant farmer whose modern house 
is so awfully ugly and in so beautiful a spot that, 
as I cannot afford to pull it down, I am going to 
clothe it in a verdant mantle of ivy. “ Fancy,” 
as Mr. PrckForp would say, my farm-house “ with- 
out the addition of the closely-clinging ivy ”—a 
door in the middle and a window on each side, all 
square and equi-distant, three more windows alike 
over these, and all ditto ditto on the other three 
sides, but where windows were not wanted mock 
window spaces are inserted: all the brickwork is 
plastered and ruled in great squares, as if it were 
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masonry and then whitewashed! “ Fancy,” in- |In one of the letters of Bishop Copleston, I 


deed ! 

Ivy, slowly and surely, if it thrives, breaks up 
or separates the masonry stones, and holds them 
loosely as in a net, and so dilapidated the old 
building seems still to exist, it is supposed to be 
in situ. This boa-constrictor, insinuating as any 
other serpent, cannot now be killed; cut jit across 
near the ground at its main trunk or anywhere, it 
will not die; having climbed so high it despises its 
mother earth, and like the tares in the wheat, it 
must not be removed, for alone it cannot be now. 
The only chance we have of vanquishing it is to 
cut across its main stem, and place it and keep 
it immersed for a long time in some slow poison 
(brine ?). 

Rochester Castle is still to be seen, and it is 
still well worth seeing, but perhaps one will not 
be able to tell this a hundred years hence—not 
that the atones will not stand one on another so 
long, but ivy is beginning to cover it by the wrong 
of some who planted it. A little band of some who 
love the glories of their native county, led by 
the well-known antiquary Mr. William Twopeny, 
are trying to save this one castle also from ob- 
scuration and destruction. 

Mr. Twopeny’s words are of general application, 
and so of interest far beyond the subject of Roches- 
ter Castle only. Writing to Lord Amherst, as 
president of the Kent Archeological Society, he 
says: — 

“ Many years since, but within my recollection, ivy was 
planted against the south side of the keep of the castle, 
where is a large fissure, and some has since been planted 
against other parts of the keep. 

“T need hardly say that ivy forces itself into every 
crevice of any building against which it is planted, and 
isa most powerful increasing wedge, splitting and ulti- 
mately destroying the walls, be their substance what it 
may; and when the building is thus prematurely de- 
stroyed, nothing remains but a mass of ruined walls 
covered with ivy. This is a process now in too sure pro- 
gress aguinst the keep of Rochester Castle. 

“As a matter of taste, also, it is, I think, an error to 
plant ivy against, and thus eventually to conceal and 
convert into a huge mass of dark green vegetation, so 
grand a building, no feature of which will ere long be 
visible; and then, for aught that can be seen, what is 
under the ivy might be a modern red-brick building, of 
no curiosity or merit, antiquarian or otherwise.” 

J. F. SrreatFeIxp, 





I desire courteously to differ with Mr. Picx- 
FORD respecting ivy on castles and old build- 
ings of good masonry. Many Welsh castles are 
mere green bushes. Ivy has made the castle at 


Bridgend almost invisible, unless close to it. At 
Usk a bit of the castle is to be seen ; and formerly, 
I am told, it nobly towered as a grand object over 
the town—you may almost say the castle is “an 
owl in an ivy bush.” The castles he names would 
be more striking than they are with less ivy. 


think, he complains of the feminine taste for 
training ivy on old buildings in Wales, and he 


| was himself a man of refined taste and good 


judgment. T. F. 


SIR DENNER STRUTT. 
(4% S. ii. 299.) 

Since sending the query on the ancestry of this 
baronet, Colonel Chester by great research has 
set this vexed question at rest forever. The de- 
tails he had collected were made public by Mr. 
H. W. King at the meeting of the = Arche- 
ological Society on July 26, 1870, at Braintree. 
Up to this time he has been considered one of the 
most mysterious personages in Essex history. 
Morant the historian knew nothing of his origin. 
The statement of Burke in his Extinct Baronetage 
(ed. 1844, p. 511) that he was descended from 

todfried Strutz de Hinkelred, a noble Swiss who 


| came to England circa 1240, has generally been 


repeated. The name was in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries not uncommon in Suffolk 
and in the parts of Essex bordering on that 
county. Colonel Chester has discovered that his 
grandfather was Nicholas Strutt, an opulent 
clothier of Hadleigh in Suffolk, who had two 
brothers, William and Robert. Nicholas Strutt, 
by Anne his wife, had four sons (Nicholas, John, 
George, and Robert) and four daughters. His 


| will is dated Oct. 23, 1601, and proved Feb. 21, 


1602: by this he gave to Nicholas and his heirs 
his manor of Toppesfield Hall in Hadley, and to 
John his manor of Piggots Hall in Ardley, with 
other bequests to his other children. There is 
still a brass in Hadleigh church to his memory. 
The eldest son, Nicholas, carried on the trade of 
a clothier at Hadleigh, and dying unmarried, John 
succeeded to the estate, and married Elizabeth, 
daughter and heir of Edward Denner, of Little 
Warley, Essex ; by her he had an only son, Denner 
(afterwards Sir Denner Strutt), and two daugh- 
ters. Sir Denner married four wives—Dorothy, 
daughter of Francis Stanmore, of Forlesworth, 
Leicester; Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Wodehouse, second baronet of Kimberley, Nor- 
folk, by whom he had two daughters; Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Chapman, Esq. of London; 
and fourth, Elizabeth, daughter of Cuss, Esq. 
of Somerset, who, on the death of Sir Denner, 
married William Ward, Esq. of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. 

Sir Denner Strutt was particularly attached to 
the cause of Charles I., by whom he was created 
a baronet in 1642. Mr. King says this creation 
was never registered in the College of Arms, no 
pedigree of the family was recorded, and it 1s 
very doubtful if Sir Denner was entitled to armorial 
bearings. His estate was afterwards sequestered 
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by the Parliament, and he paid 1350/. for its 
He was in arms against the Parlia- 
ment in 1648, and was engaged in the defence of | 
He was present at a meeting of the | 
Royalist gentry at Chelmsford on April 17, 1660, 

who agreed to send an address “of the gentlemen | 
of the county of Essex who have adhered to the | 
king, and suflered imprisonment and sequestration 

during the late troubles,” which was presented to 
his Excellency General Monk at St. James’s two 
Sir Denner died in Sept. 1661, but 


redemption. 


Colchester. 


days after. 
the exact date is uncertain. 


By his will dated Sept. 6, 1661, he left the 
whole of his real estate to his daughter Blanch 
on condition that she paid to her gister Anne the 
sum of 3000/. at the age of seventeen, and until | 
He does not mention or | 
recognise the existence of a single relation besides 
his two daughters, and it is almost certain he was 


then an annuity of 80/. 


the last male representative of Nicholas Strutt, 
the Hadleigh clothier. 

Blanch Strutt married Thomas Bennett, Esq. 
of the co. of Wilts, and had several children. 
Anne (the gther daughter) married William Sam- 
well, Esq. of Walton, Suffolk, and St. Margaret's, 


Westminster; and afterwards John Wodehouse, | 


third son of Sir Philip Wodehouse, third baronet 
of Kimberley. Joun Prieeor, Jun., F.S.A. 


INSCRIPTION ON CARDINAL POLE’S TOMB. 
(3"¢ S. xii. 409; 4S, vi. 114.) 

Among the authorities you give for the inscrip- 
tion on Cardinal Pole’s tomb, you do not mention 
Woolnoth’s graphical Zilustration of the Metro- 
politan Cathedral of Canterbury, 1816. He speaks 
as if it were still visible. 
says : — 

“ A tabular monument of brick, plastered over, on the 
northern side of Becket’s crown: it holds the remains of 
Cardinal Pole, the last metropolitan interred in this 
cathedral church. It is of the most simple construction, 


and bears this equally plain inscription: ‘ Depositum | 


Cardinalis Poli.’ Over it, against the wall, are some rude 
paintings, nearly obliterated, in which are introduced 
two angels bearing the Cardinal's arms: Quarterly, of 
eight pieces, four in chief and four in base: 1. 
2. Pole, per pale, sable and or, a saltire engrailed, coun 
tercharged; 3. Nevil Earl of Warwick; 4. Beauchamp; 
5. Warwick; 6. Montague; 
and Le Despencer, quarterly.” 

I have also an old print of it: one of a series of 
the tombs in Canterbury Cathedral. What they 
belong to I have no means of knowing, and there 
is neither date nor engraver’s name on any of 
them, but they are paged as if belonging to some 
folio book. This represents the fresco in good 
preservation. It is divided into three. In the 
upper division is a half-length of (I suppose) the 
cardinal: his right hand raised and holding a 
staff, the left slightly extended forward. Over 


In a note at p. 98 he | 


‘larence; | 


7. Monthermer; 8. Clare | 





| 
him, apparently, the Father: his right hand bless- 
ing, his left holding an orb. In the background 
a city, on elevated ground. On the band which 
divides it from the next compartment are the 
words BEATI MORTVI QVI IN DOMINO MORIVNTVR. 
In the centre division is a kind of panelled erec- 
tion, with a large ball on either ak and a piece 
shaped like a Roman altar on the centre, crowned 
with a smaller ball. Onits base are the letters 
. ARCHIE in the centre, a circle containing some 
| device, but I cannot see what, and at the other 
end a fish. Over the small altar is a glory, con- 
taining myn*; clouds on either side, in which float 
two Cupids, who raise the hand next the glory. 

The third and lowest division seems to receede— 
the depth of the tomb. The ceiling is dia 
and from it hangs a lamp supported by chains. 
At the back of the recess are two windows. In 
its centre are two floating Cupids holding a circle, 
on which seems a heart with a serpent twined 
round it. At each end of the recess is a door, 
out of which step the two figures, holding kite- 
shaped shields, mentioned by Woolnoth, who 
calls them angels. On the tomb there is no 
inscription. 

Can any of your readers tell me to what book 
these prints (copper-plates) of the tombs in 
| Canterbury Cathedral belong ? L. C. R. 


| Lewes. 


Ss 


— 


[ These prints are taken from An Accurate Description 
and History of Canterbury Cathedral, Lond. 1745, fol., 
and are the same as appear in Dart’s Canterbury Cathe- 
dral,—Ep. ] 
| Sr. Anpan anp Freemasonry (4" §. yi. 28, 
| 81.)—Mr. Prykerton states that — 
| “ The story is first told in the Constitutions of Anderson 
° . « in 1723. Anderson does not give the slightest 
authority for the assertion.” 
| Possibly not, because all members of the Free- 
| masons’ Society would be aware of it, as it occurs 
| in the Charges of that body or of the Masons’ 

Company, five of which in MS. are in the British 
Museum —they all date in the middle of the 
seventeenth century (1646, 1659). I possess one 
of such documents of about the same date. A good 
| specimen is printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
June 1815, part 1. p.489. These “legendary his- 
tories” usually commence with the period of “ King 
David, who loved Masons well”; after relating 
the institution of geometry in Egypt, the history 
is brought rapidly down to Charles Martel (this 
was a French tradition), to St. Alban, and to an 
assembly held in the year 926 by Athelstan and 
his son or brother Edwin. The later copies claim 
the city of York as the place of congress. The 
History and Articles of Masonry, published 1861 
by Mr. Matthew Cooke, from a manuscript of 
about the year 1500 in the British Museum, after 
mentioning “ Charlys y* secunde,” continues : — 
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“ And soon after that come Saint Adhabell into Eng- 
land, and he converted Saint Alban to Christianity. And 
Saint Alban loved well masons, and he gave them first 
their charges and manners first in England. And he 
ordained covenant to pay for the labour; and after that 
was a worthy king in England,” &c. 

This is probably the earliest instance of the 
story to which your correspondent refers, 

Wed 


Navvy: Navieator (4S, v.554.)—Mr. Picton, 





the word is found in the earlier editions. The first, 
I believe, was published 1785 :— 

“Donkey, Donkey Dick. A he, or jack ass: called 
donkey, perhaps, from the Spanish or don-like gravity 
of that animal, intitled also the king of Spain’s trum- 
peter.” - [See Grose under “ Trumpeter.” } 

Johnson condescends to introduce into his dic- 
tionary jack ass, quoting an example from Arbuth- 
not. Halliwell supplies Cuddy, Dicky, Neddy, as 
names attached to “the identical animal which 





commenting on some etymologies of Mr. Lowell, 
will not allow the latter to derive navigator (a 
canal-man) from knave—though the thing “ bears 


a face” somehow; but insists on navigation—a | 


deduction which seems rather more “at sea” than 
the other. Both are mistaken, I think; and it is 
surprising enough that no one has yet observed 
that navy, in the British (Welsh or Cornish, I 
forget which) meant ‘* workman.” 

This explanation, which seems to be a true one, 
may be tested by a rule not hitherto laid down: 
that, in all languages, the word for /abour is from 
some word for hand. It will not be easy for an 
Englishman to “ make a hand” of the above term 
navvy ; but a Scotchman will be less at a loss, 
since he knows the meaning of neive, however 
the word may be spelled 


I was about to show how the word Jabour, or | 
labor, is derived from the lamh, loof, law of the | 


Irish, Chippeway, and other languages; and how 

the words work, busine $8, Ope ration, «e., are in the 

same category. But as some of your readers may 

take an interest in testing the rule for themselves, 

I leave them the opportunity. W. D. 
New York. 


Donkey (4 S, vi. 27, 121.)—-At the last refer- 
ence Mr. CHarnock mentions Dr. Latham’s sug- 
gestion that dicky and donkey are identical in 
meaning, and I suppose equally applicable to a 
foolish person. I at any rate infer the former 
word to mean a fool from the following singular 
epitaph in the churchyard of Berkeley in Glouces- 
tershire to the memory, it is said, of the last jester 
kept in England. It is attributed to the pen of 
the versatile and witty Jonathan Swift, Dean of 
St. Patrick’s :— 

“ Here lies the Earl of Suffolk’s fool, 
Men called him Dickey Pearce, 
Whose folly oft caused folk to laugh 
When wit and mirth were scarce. 
Poor Dick, alas! is dead and gone, 
What signifies ’t to cry ? 
Dickies enough are left behind 
To laugh at by and by.” 
Joan Pickrorp, M.A. 
Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


This word appears in Grose’s Classical Diction- 
ary of the Vulgar Tongue. I possess the third 
edition (1796) “corrected and enlarged,” so says 


title-page. I am not able to ascertain whether 


chews the thistle” in various dialects, but not 
| Donkey, though he uses the word in interpreting 
Cuddy, Dicky. 
| I have two queries—l. How old is the song 
beginning, “If i’ad adonkey”? 2. Is the word 
| now limited to a he ass? Fliigel’s English and 
| German Dictionary, Leipsic, 1838—by the way 
| one of the most amusing as well as instructive of 
books—affirms so. The other names are,.or have 
been originally, masculine. I purposely say or 
| have been, for use is very whimsical. Some five- 
| and-twenty years ago I spent a few weeks very 
pleasantly in Somersetshire. When I marvelled at 
| the use of he = it, e. g. “ the clock he do stand,” 
| I was told, “We do call everything he, except a 
| tom cat, and he is she,” Crares THIRIOLD. 

Cambridge. 

“ Donkey, a male ass, called donkey perhaps from the 
Spanish or don-like gravity of the animal ; also intitled 
the King of Spain’s trumpeter.”— Adventures of a Donkey, 
p. 130, Darton & Co., 1815. 

P. F. 


Hien Suerirr (4" §, y. 597; vi. 33, 76.)—I 
| think Mr. Davenport is in error in saying a high 
| sheriff does not socially take precedence of a peer. 
I was at a large luncheon-party where a noble 
lord and a high sheriff were present. The lady of 
the house was going to my lord to take her into 
the dining-room, and I heard him say in a low 
friendly tone—“ No, not me, the high sheriff.” 
The lady sat between them, but the sheriff took 
her out. P. P. 

“ Joxesy ” AnD Rosy (2™ §, vi. 257; 4" 8. 
v. 480, 570; vi. 39, 64, 124.)—Without in the 
least believing that Roby wrote Jokeby, I can 
assure Mr. Drxon that he is mistaken in sup- 
sosing him too Calvinistic for a joke. A richer 
bit of fun than poor Roby’s Lectures on the Lan- 
cashire Dialect no one need to wish for. He told 
a story capitally, and was a good mimic. I never 
| heard him in the least trespass on anes 


Srr Toomas More’s “ History or Epwarp V. 
AND Ricwarp III.” (4 §, yi. 75.) —The volume 
about which W. H. 8. inquires is simply a reprint, 
with slight verbal alterations, of the portion of 
| Hall’s Chronicle relating to the two reigns im 





* Our present most eventful crisis tempts one to ask 
| * Who is that Donkey ?” 


| 
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question. Hall plundered More, and if we may 
trust the preface of the edition of 1641, there had 
apparently been an earlier reprint of his garbled 
theft. Witt1aM ALpIs WricHT. 


SHettEy: “AND THAT TALL FLOWER,” ETC. 
(4 S. v. 490, 569.) — Mr. W. J. Bernyarp 
SmitH suggests the crown imperial lily. All the 
other flowers mentioned in the poem being Eng- 
lish wild flowers, I am inclined to think the 
Digitalis purpurea or foxglove is the flower alluded 
0. J. A. KERR, 

Whiteabbey, Belfast. 


PortTRAIT OF Broomrrerp (4* S. yi. 41.)—In 
supplementing the remarks on the portraits of 
Bloomfield, 1 beg to state that in the third edi- 
ion of Rural Tales (Vernor and Hood, 1803) 
there is a portrait of the author, painted by Edridg: 
and stipple d by Ridley. It is looking towards the 
left; narrow chin, large eyes and massive forehead, 
on which the hair hangs down. J. LonemvutR. 

Aberdeen. 
iS. v. vi. 78.)—A visit 


DEMONIACS 580: 





to | 


Morzines in Savoy, or an inquiry of the Catholic | 
A puir) 
| vi. 59, 118.)\—I submit that Mr. Bovcurer’s ob- 


curé there, would 1 


dents. The “ posses 
they were formerly, 


veal some extraordinary inci- 
nt than 
exist! 


ions” are less frequ 


but a few cases still 


Dr. Schmidt, formerly of St. Maurice, Switzer- 


} 





land, and now a resident at Vienna, visited the 
demoniacs of Morzines, and considered them to 


be lunatics or epileptics. The “ possessed” were 
principally females, but there were one or two 
malesamongst them. It was through Dr. Schmidt's 
advice that the exorcising Franciscans (from St. 
Maurice) wer nt about their business. The 
Doctor’s rational treatment soon cured the demo- 
niacs; but since his departure for Austria a few 
fresh cases have occurred. The bishop of the 
diocese, and the Catholic clergy of the district, 
approved of the Doctor’s treatment, and ordered 
the Franciscans to enter their convent. A letter 
addressed to Dr. Schmidt (of St. Maurice), Vienna, 
Autriche, would, I am certain, bring an interesting 
reply. The letter should be in Latin, or in French 
or German (not in English). 
James Henry Drxown. 

Lausanne, 

Dr. Henry SacuEverett (4 §, iy. 478, 551, 
572; v. 47.)—In the very correct description 
by D. 8. of Dr. Sacheverell’s “personal appear- 
ance,” he refers only to an engraved portrait ; but 
he is borne out by the excellent painted portrait 
that was in the second exhibition of national 
portraits at South Kensington (1867), and is in 
the Catalogue, No. 126, p. 89. This may have 
been already pointed out. Wea Fe 

Srk Water Scorr: “Jock o’ THe Sipe” 
(4" S. v. 600.)—B. J. is to be commiserated for 
having lighted on an indubitable mare’s nest. 


jection to 


Probably there were a dozen “ Jocks 0’ the Side” 
who lived at different periods, but the insinuation 
that Scott has mistaken the identity of the hero 
of the ballad surpasses the ludicrous audacity of 
all the other would-be correctors of his writings 
who have amused us in these columns. Let me 
recommend to B. J. a reperusal of the three asso- 
ciated ballads in the Border Minstrelsy. These, 
with the introductions, contain the fullest possible 
information on the subject. W. F. (2.) 
Dr. Wa. Netson CLARKE (4 §, vi. 14, 83.) — 
I have to apologise for a very unintentional error 
into which | have fallen myself, and in some de- 
gree betrayed you also, in the description of Wm. 
Nelson Clarke, Esq. Having always known him 
as a country gentleman living on his patrimonial 
estate (which he afterwards sold) at Ardington, 
near Wantage, Berks, and never hav heard 
him described otherwise than as such, I believed 
that the calling him Dr. was altogether a mistake ; 
but I now see that he did take the degree at Ox- 
ford of D.C.Z., and therefore hasten to correct my 
mistake, and apologise for it. We an 
Lorp MacavLay AND Napotgon (4"5S, v. 531 ; 


ing 


ing 


Macaulay’s expression “ beggars 
mimicked ” Byron’s lameness would be unreason- 
able and hypercritical, even if it be true that 
Macaulay only meant, or had authority to say, 
hat such a thing occurred once. 

It is one of the commonest forms of phrase, de- 
rived from the classical writers, when a thing has 
been done by one person, that person one of a 
class, and the action such as presumably might 
occur to one of them to do, to say generally that 
it was done by them. It does not the least imply 
that it was a “‘ common occurrence.” 

LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

DEscENDANTs OF Bisnop Bepett (4 8. v. 311, 
591.)—Captain Ambrose Bedell’s estates consisted 
of the townlands of Drumherine, alias Drum- 
hervise, Unagh alias Uragh, both in the barony 
of Loughtee, co. Cavan, and Ballybollan alias 
Uterclony, barony of Toome, co. Antrim, contain- 
ing in all about 450 acres, which estates were 
confirmed to him under the Act of Settlement, 
May 21, 19th Charles Il. (Report of the Commis- 
stoners of Public Records of Ireland, 1821-1825, 
p. 96.) c C. 8S. K. 

St. Peter’s Square, Hammersmith. 

PosItIOoN OF THE CREED, ETC., IN CHURCHES 
(4% S. v. 31, 158, 285, 388, 608; vi. 62.)—I 
thank Mr. Leien for coming to my rescue as 
regards chantry chapels being commonly in the 
east corners of churches. The only two I at this 


| moment recollect as being midway down the aisle 


are the De Trafford or Ashton Chapel in Croston 
Church, and the Scarisbrook Chapel at Ormskirk. 
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Both have been recently restored, but neither 
have screens, nor had before the refitting. I 
should say very few of the old screens in that 
position remain still. A person who had not an 
instinct for chapel-hunting might go into a dozen 
old churches and not discover the chapels at all. 
P,P. 
Tennyson (4% S. vi. 135.)—The proper text 
of the second line is — 
“ And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 
Idylis of the King, “ Elaine,” p. 192, ed. 1859, 
A. 
Byron Famity (4" S, vy. 558; vi. 15, 82.)—It 
has always struck me as a curious instance of dis- 
regard to what one would have supposed to be a | 
point of family pride in the poet, that Lord Byron | 
should sell the Rochdale property, where the 


History, and Biography of America (vide vol. iii. 
No. 10, Oct. 1859, New York, 1859, 4to) the 
origin of this custom is thus stated at p. 305 :— 


“ When, after the failure of the expedition of the so- 
called Pretender, Prince Charles,in 1715, that prince 
crossed to France, his supporters were beset with spies on 
every hand; it frequently happened that they were 
placed in situations when they could not with safety 
refuse to respond to the common toast, ‘the health of the 
king.’ It was understood between the faithful that when 
the king was drunk it was the ‘king o’er the water,’ 
and to express this symbolically one glass was passed 
over another. This in time was modified to the silent 
touching of the glasses.” 

I hope Mr. Cuartes Sutter will pardon my 
correction on this point. Joun J. GRAHAM. 

Norwood, 


Tur Enrtematicat Signature or CoLumsvs 


Byrons were feudal barons under the Norman | (28. i. 51; 4S, ii. 222; v. 511.)— Having 


kings, and profess a family feeling for Newstead, 
which could not have been theirs before the Re- 
formation. The “abbey” or the “ priory” cannot 
be ancient property i) any family. Pp. P. 


Corns In Founpation Stones (4" S. vy. 5, 82.) 
When the palace of the magistrates of the Franc 
of Bruges was rebuilt in 1520, an angel was 
placed under the foundation stone. Here is the 
passage in the account :— 

“Betaelt ende ghegheven den iiije dach van April 
xvexix, Ghileyn, den zuene van ioncheere Ghileyn van 
Haefskerke, eenen angeloot, omme te legghene onder den 
eersten steen van den fundamente van den voorseiden 
nieuwe wercke, valet by ordonnancie, vj' parisiser.” * 

This is the earliest instance I can quote at pre- 
sent, but I am certain that I have met with such 
at a much earlier date. It was also the general 
practice for the foundation stone of a new build- 
ing to be laid by a little child. 

W. H. James WEALE. 


CAWNPORE: KHANPORE = Krnestown (4 §. 
v. 401, 498, 585; vi. 85.)—B. C. S. isin error. I 
neither rendered Cawnpore, Khanpore, nor did I 
translate it Kingstown. The proper etymology of 
the name is doubtless that of Mr. Extis (4* 8. 
v. 498) from the title Kandya. 1 may, however, 
mention that Caya, Cayan, or Cayana is found as 
a river name in India; perhaps from Sanskrit ia, 
kam=water. I simply attempted the etymology 
of the word hing, 
mooted. 

Gray’s Inn. 


R. 8. CHARNoOcK. 


Tovcnine Grasses In Drinxine HeAtrus | 
a a weer a 
(4" 8. v. 277, 390.)—In the Historical Magazine | 


and Notes and Queries concerning the Antiquities, 





* “Paid and given, the 4th day of April, 1520 (modern 


style), to the son of Gillian van Haveskercke, an angel, to 
be laid by him under the first stone of the foundation of 
the aforesaid new work, value according to the order (of 
payment passed by the treasurer), six pounds parisis.” 


- 


cause it was incidentally | 


in my previous attempted explanation of the 
| double enigmatical signature of Christopher Co- 
| lumbus shown its construction as bearing upon 
| Mr. Bucxton’s note (4*" S. ii, 222), I think it 
| will now appear evident that as bearing upon 
| Mr. Nicrotson’s remarks (4 S. v. 511), the 
| doctrine of the trinity guided Columbus in each 
literal arrangement of his duplex signature. For 
each vessel is triple-masted, and the trinity is 
literally interwoven, as the conception, in the 
construction of the first vessel-signature (Luke i. 
| to wit), and as the birth and baptism in the con- 
struction of the second vessel-signature (Luke i. 
| and ii.). It is also further to be observed, that 
the trisagion carries another application: thus,— 


= initial and final of the Greek for 





s 
x 
Christ; the mast, or be = initial and final of the 


the mast, or 


Greek for the genitive of Mary and majesty; the 
mast, or = initial and final of the Greek for 


Son. And thus is shown why the Greek T was 
to be used in the signature. Also, incidentally is 
shown the utility and appropriateness of the 
central A A in expounding the meaning of this 
literal, trinitarian, triangular, duplex, triple- 
masted, enigmatical, naval, and characteristic sig- 
nature of Christopher Columbus, the admiral. 





>, es Colombos. ~~ 
8 8 

SAS SAS 

XMT XMT 


XPO FERENS ——-—— EL AMIRALE. 


(Christ bearing) (The Admiral) 
(Virgin Mary) (Jesus Christ.) 
Christopher. 


Luke i. ii. iii. chapters. 
J, BEALE. 
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Disraeli filius may have borrowed “ ropes of 
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pearls” from Disraeli pater; but the phrase is a | 


yery familiar one to readers of our elder literature, 
é. g. in Massinger’s Unnatural Combat (Act IIL. 
Scene 2) :— 
“, . . . taking in his hand a rope of pearl 
(The best of France).” 

So too Lovelace (by Hazlitt, p. 247) when 
playing upon the number of plays of Beaumont 
and Fletcher:— 

. to sum up the abstract of his store, 
He flings a rope of pearl of forty more.” 

Phineas Fletcher also uses it ( Works, i. 26, 89, 
107): in short, it is a commonplace. 

ALEXANDER B, GRosART. 


“Hap ratuer” (4% §S, yi. 109.) —“I had 
rather be a dog and bay the moon than such” an 
Englishman as Lindley Murray and his school 
would make us. Surely the “ had” is one of 
those comiter et modeste expressions common to 
all languages. If you are asked to do a thing 
distasteful ‘to you, it may be good English to say 
“T won't,” or perhaps “T will not;” but in ordi- 
nary cases such an expression is less courteous 
and agreeable than “I had rather not,” which 
really means that you, in a delicate way, ask your 

titioner to withdraw his request, as you do not 


“ 
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must excuse my differing in opinion as to the pro- 
verb being a /iteral translation of the passage quoted 
by him from Quintus Curtius. I should give a very 
different rendering. Our proverb is more likely to 
have reached us from Germany, where we have 
“Stille Wasser sind tief,’—a very common pro- 


| verb, and only differing from ours in having sind 


ike to refuse him, though you would feel obliged | 


todo so if he persisted in it. If any one object 


to the use of “had,” as in your correspondent’s 


last example, let those who differ comfort them- 
selves with the knowledge that they sin with the 


refined and elegant Horace, “Sustulerat nisi Faunus 


ictum,” &c. 

For my own part, right or wrong, I would rather 
accept English as it is, or at any rate was, in the 
glorious time of Will. Shakspeare, than correct 
Addison and all our best writers to please Lindley 
Murray and Co. J.C. J. 


Corranp (4 S§. vi. 134.)—This designation of 
the Fermanagh townland is composed of two 
Irish words, viz. Corr—for which O'Brien ( Foca- 
lour, ii. 132) gives no less than five distinct 
meanings, viz. “a snout,” “a bill,” “a corner,” 
“any bird of the crane kind,” “odd,” “a pint 
of water”’—and ard, for which O’Brien (supra, 
P: 28) gives three meanings, viz. “an ascent, or 
igh place”—hence the British word garth, a 
promontory—“ high, mighty, great, noble,” hence 
the proper name of a man, “ Art.” 


meaning of corrard is simply the lofty corner. 
He can judge if the application be correct by the 
relative position of the townland. , 
Maurice Lenruan, M.R.LA. 
Limerick. 
“Sti Waters run Deep” (4S. iv. 133, 
420, 542; v. 46, 260.)—Mr. Epauunp Tew, M.A. 


As applied | 


by your correspondent C. S. K., I would say the | pict mt 
| House, from a drawing by the artist in the British Mu- 


=are, instead of “run.” STEPHEN JACKSON. 
Puzzte (4% S, vi. 155.) — You are wrong in 
attributing the puzzle to which SEEKER refers to 
Professor Whewell. The reply may have been 
written by him, but the lines were written by my 
father, the Rey. R. Egerton-Warburton, in the 
year 1845. I have the original in his autography, 
sent to me at the time. The version there given 
(though I am not sure that the two last lines 
were not afterwards altered) is as follows: — 
Sent toa Lady who reque sted a Cipher. 
“A 0u010 thee, 
Oh! 0 no 0 but 0 me; 
Yet thy 0 my 0 once 0 go, 
Till ud 0 the 0 u 0 so.” 
* A cipher you sigh for , I sigh for thee; 
Oh sigh for no cipher, but sigh for me ; 
Yet thy sigh for my sigh for once | forego, 
Till you decipher the cipher you sigh for so.” 
R. E. Eeerton-W Arsurton. 


iscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Art Pictorial and Industrial; an Illustrated Magazine. 


With which is incorporated The Photographic Art 
Journal. Nos. I. and 11. July and August, (Sampson 
Low.) 


All who see in Art one of the great agents for improv- 
ing the moral condition of the people, must welcome 
every endeavour to spread abroad such a knowledge of it 
as is furnished by this new periodical, which is dis- 
tinguished by various new and attractive features; the 
chief among them being a series of reproductions of the 
masterpieces of ancient and modern painters by means 
of those new processes which render with absolute fidelity 
every touch of the artist. Sculpture, architecture, ce- 
ramic and decorative art, will be alike represented. 
Evidence of the variety and interest of the present illus- 


| trations will be best afforded by an enumeration of them. 


They consist of “ Pour la petite Chapelle,” from Perrault’s 
picture; St. Jerome in his Study, from Albert Diirer’s 
engraving; Theed’s Statue of Lord Derby; Flora, from 
Greuze’s picture in the Demidoff Collection ; a Study of 
Heads by Michael Angelo, from the Oxford Galleries; 
the Transept of Ely Cathedral, photographed; Girl 
Reading, from a drawing by Cave Thomas; Mount St. 
Michel, Normandy, from Webb's picture; Rembrandt's 


seum; The Holy Family, from Sharp’s engraving of Sir 
Joshua’s picture ; and two photographs from the original 
objects—External Pulpit at St. Lo, and the Study of a 
Foreground, If this catalogue is not sufficient to tempt 
Art lovers to look at the journal, and judge its merits for 
themselves, no recommendation of ours, however em- 
phatically we may express ourselves, could have that 
effect. 
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The Poetical Works of Henry W. Longfellow, Edited, 
with a Critical Memoir, by William Michael Rossetti. 
Illustrated by Wilfred Lawson. (Moxon & Co.) 

The Poetical Works of Lord Byron. Edited, with a 
Critical Memoir, by William Michael Rossetti. Ji/us- 
trated by Ford Madox Brown. (Moxon & Co.) 

These are the first two of a series of cheap editions of 
our more popular poets which Messrs. Moxon propose to 
issue, under the title of “Moxon’s Popular Poets,” and 
which bases its claim to public favour on the fact “ that, 
while competing with others in the market as to price, it 
shall be such as the critical reader may have recourse to 
without disappointment, and such as the man of taste 
may regard with favour, the outlay usually expended in 
gaudy binding being devoted to the product ion of illus- 
trations which may lay claim to being works of art, the 
careful literary supervision of the books, and their credit- 
able get-up as regards paper and printing.” We have 
not examined the texts critically, but Mr. Rossetti’s name 
is a sufficient pledge for the care with which the works 
have been printed ; while the paper, printing, and general 
getting up of the books, are most satisfactory. 

Tue AtnHeN&u™ is authorised to state that there is 
no foundation for the reports that the Poet Laureate is 
engaged on anew poem. Nor does it appear that there 
is any truth in the report that Mr. Tennyson is visiting 
the Rhine. 

Tue Revue Critique has, 
stances,” suspended its issue. 

A Catatoaue of works on “ Irish History and Litera- 
ture” is in course of preparation, and will be published 
by Mr. Kelly of Dublin in October. 

A votume of his “ Reminiscences of Dickens,” 
Macready, is reported to be in preparation. 

I'ne death of one of the native song writers of Scot- 
land, the Rev. Henry Scott Riddell, is announced. He 
died at the age of seventy-two, at Teviothead Cottage, 
the freehold of which was given to him by the Duke of 
Buccleuch, 

SEVERAL interesting tombs have been lately excavated 
in the Cerlosa Convent, in the neighbourhood of Bologna. 
Sixteen tombs have been opened, and many most in- 
teresting relics of the early Roman period have been 
exhumed. 

Tur British Museum will be closed from September 1 
to September 7 inclusive. The London Corporation Li- 
brary will be re-opened on September 1. 


“under present circum- 


by Mr. 


SaLEor Tu Port SHELLEY’s Estates.—A gentleman 
named Worth has purchased the remaining portion of the 
late poet’s freehold estates in Sussex for the low sum of 
9,4501., including the historical Ms: alpas st Manor Wood, 
with Madgeland, and other farms. The oak timber alone 
is said to be worth half the purchase-money, and the 
entire property abounds in game. 

Tue Bishop of Brechin is preparing for publication, in 
one volume quarto, Kalendars of Scottish Saints, with 
Personal Notices of those of Alba, illustrating the reli- 
gious cultus during those centuries in which the nation 
was consolidating itself. Many of these Kalendars will 
be published for the first time, and others, though printed, 
exist in such inaccessible forms as to make their exhibi- 
tion very desirable. The work will exhibit no theolo- 
gical bias, the facts being treated simply in their historical 
bearing. Bishop Forbes will be very glad to be put in 
communication with any antiquaries who have made this 
branch of Church History their study. 


Tnx popular and fashionable magazine, London Society, 
has passed into the hands of Mr. Richard Bentley, and 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| for that pury 





— . VI. Avcusr 27, 70, 





will be edited by a gentleman well known in literature 
and remarkable for a fine taste in art, Mr. Henry Black- 
burn, 
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